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following Diſcourſes had to pu- 
bliſh them, rather than ſome 
others, which coſt him more Pains, 
was the unfavourable Judgment . 
which ſome paſsd upon them, 
and upon his own Intention, As they were de- 
livered in Conſequence of a very difintereſted 
Propoſal for the publick Good, the eAuthor had 
0 Reaſon to 7 the Benevolence of the 
Hearers; but ſome did not reliſh the Propoſal, 
and therefore, it ſeems, reſolved, at any Rate, 
to be very angry with the Propoſer. What real 
Occaſion he gave them to ſuſpett his good Inten- 
tions, either with Reſpett to Religion in general, 
or the particular Eſtabliſhment of it in this 
Co. atry, he appeals to the Judgment of every 
ampartial Reader. Every Man, however in- 
conſiderable, owes ſo much to his own Cha- 
racter, that he cannot be wanting to its juſt 

indication, without an Injury both to him- 
ſelf and the Publick : 4 ſufficient eApology, 

A | 


ao 


( iv.) 
no doubt, for publiſhing ſome Diſcourſes, which 
have nothing either new in the Subjeth, or veny 
extraordinary in the Way of handling it, to ra. 
commend them, Theſe Diſadvantages, of which 
the Author is ſufficiently ſenſible, while they 
afford a clear Proof, how much more he values 
his Character as « Chriſtian, than his Reputa- 
lion as an Author, give him a fair Occaſion of 
making this ſmall Addition to the many ordinary 
Performances upon Religion. was 

The Importance of the Subject may, *tis hoped, 


however recommend them to every Bodys Per- 


uſal, who is more apt to be taken with ſolid 


Sentiments, than the Finery of Language, or 4 
pompous Parade of Words with very little 


Meaning. This is the more to be noticed, that 
the Aathor of the following Diſcourſes never in- 
tended, by his Propoſal, to ſeek an Occaſion of 
ſetting his, Rhetorick to Show; but to contribute 
his Mite to the publick Inſtruction, in a Man- 
ner which might declare that he had really no 
other Intention in making it. 5 

Ina Mora, as the Pleaſure of a virtuons Action 
lies in the Conſciouſneſs of a good Deſign, he 


chuſes not only to profeſs, but even to prove, (ſo | 


far as a Declaration, together with the Evi- 
dence of the Thing, can amount to a Proof) That 
he enjoys all the Pleaſure which can ariſe from 
YE 8 | 
A Benevolence ſo diſintereſted will, it may be, 
be a ſufficient Attonement, either for the ſuppoſed 
Fault of delivering theſe Diſcourſes, or of publiſh- 
ing them ; and pretends to entitle the Author; 


if 


1 


if not to the good Opinion, yet at lea ſt 10 the 


Or if the Preſumption of talking ſo publickly 

without @ Licence, be an unpardonable Fault, 
"tis expected that ſome Perſon in another Cha- 
racter will undertake to explain the true Grounds 
of Religion, at a Time when ſuch an Undertaking 
is highly neceſſary ; and nothing appears + 
incredible among the Pretenders to Reaſon and 
Philoſphy, as the Chriſtian Religion. 
The «Author having already explained the true 
Grounds of Natural Religion, has acquitted him- 
ſelf of any Obligation, which his Propoſal could 
lay upon a mere Lay-man, — 


. 7 s of the Publick. 


DIS- 


To be added to the Advertiſe- 
ment. 

The Author is ſenſible that ſome Expreſſions 
in the ſecond Diſcoarſe, are capable of a very 
different Senſe from what he intended; but he 
expects that the Reader will peruſe the Whole 
before he paſs a Judgment, and with all the At- 
tention which is neceſſary to enter into the Ar- 
guinent, _ | 

As he had wo Deſign to make Reflections apon 
the Conduct of particular Men, ſo if any 
Thing he has advanced may ſeem to be ſevere, 
he declares that no Body is concerned in it, but 
thoſe who plead for an Authority inconſiſtent 
with that Chriſtian Liberty which he andertook 
to defend. 1 | 

A Liberty as expreſiy aſſerted in that excel- 
lent Syſtem of Doctrine, which is the Stand- 
ard in this eſtabliſhed Charch, as it has been 
univerſally defended by all the Friends of Liber- 
ty and Proteftant Religion in every other, 

In Fine, he has not the leaſt Suſpicion that 
the Principles he has laid down, have any Ten- 
denc to weaken the Obligation which every Man 
is under to endeavour to underſtand the Bible, 
and to make aſe of all Saw Helps to that 
Parpoſe, and Promiſes that as ſoon as he ſball 
be made ſenſible of the contrary, he ſhall gladly 
ſacrifice his Free- thinking to his Chriſtianity, © 


ERRAT 4. 


Page 69, for Prieſtcraft, read ſomething worſe. p. 116. L 
1%. or Religion, r. in Religion. Attachment for, r. to. 


DISCOURSE I. 
Concerning the Dur of a free 
Enquiry into RELIGION. 


L who have any Taſte 
of Virtue and Know- 
ledge, allow, That the 
higheſt Excellence of 
human Nature lies in 
the Improvements of 
the Mind, and that, by 
rheſe Attainments, we 


1 arrive at that Perfecti- 
on, of which Creatures of a lower Species are 


incapable, and a Reſemblance of thoſe Beings, 
who move in a Sphere above us. 

2. THE Progreſs of the Mind, in Purſuits 
of this Kind, is always accompanied with a 
Pleaſure, which more than ſuficiently rewards 
the Pains. That every Man is in the ſame 
Proportion happy, as he is wiſe and virtuous, 
is a Truth of ſo much undoubted Certainty, 
that no general Obſervation, perhaps, admits of 


fewer 


. Inf 


;\ 
| 
[ 


ture of Things, and the different Conſequences | 


(#3 


fewer Exceptions. *Twould be a very uſeleſs 


Task to be at Pains to prove what is confirm'd f 


by daily Experience, and by the Senſe of every 
Man, who is not an abſolute Stranger to Re- 
flexion. EO BO e 

3. Wis pon and Virtue again are inſepa- 
rable Companions, the firſt being a neceſſary 
Support and Defence to the laſt. Both theſe 
Perfections take their Riſe from Know- 
ledge ; or, in other Words, a Man cannot be | 
wiſe or virtuous, unleſs he have a juſt Ap- 
prehenſion of the true Nature of Things, and 
the different Degrees of real Worth which 
belongs to them, or what Relation of Impor- 


tance the ſeveral Objects, with which he is 


converſant, truly bear, either to his preſent 
or future Happineſs. 


4. As a Man cannot make a right Choice, Ir 


in the general Courſe of his Actions, un- 
leſs he has acquired a Taſte of Good and 
Evil, and can diftioguiſh in all Circumſtances, 
and under every Appearance, what really pro- 
motes his Happineſs, from what has a contrary 


Tendency; the true Art of Life will be to learn Her 


perfectly this Diſtinction, and to conduct all | 
our Actions, by a true diſcerning of the Na- 


of different Actions. 

FROM this Obſervation it appears, That as 
Wiſdom and Virtue chiefly conſiſt in the right 
Conduct of our Life and Actions; that Know- 
ledge, which is eſſential to Virtue, muſt con- 


liſt not in any Metaphyſical Skill, but in 
4 


8 
z true Taſte of Good and Evil, what makes 
for or againſt our Happineſs. As this Piece 


of Improvement is not to be acquired by nice 
and Philoſophical Enquiries about the Nature 


Jof Things, we are not obliged to employ our 


Faculty in this Way, in order to be happy: 
The Reaſon is, becauſe difficult Speculations 
are of no real Uſe to che Conduct of human 
ite; and therefore can ſignifie nothing in the 


| Purſuit of that Knowledge and Vertue, from 


which all laſting Happineſs and Self. enjoyment 

uſt ariſe. Beſides, human Nature is ſo framed 
dy its beneficent Author, that every Man in 
he loweſt Sphere of Life, and the narroweſt 

apacity of Mind, is capable of certain De- 
Trees of Happineſs ; whereas very few are able 
o derive any great Pleaſure from Speculation, 
er to make any tolerable Improvement in the 
Sciences. 

THE Knowledge therefore to which illi- 
erate and uninquiſitive Minds muſt owe 
heir Satisfaction, muſt be ſomething of a ve- 
y different Kind; it muſt ly in ſuch Improve- 
ment of Reaſon, as is ſuitable to their par- 
icular Capacity and Sphere of Action; that is, 

other Words, in thoſe ſimple Perceptions - 
If Good and Evil, Right and Wrong, of which 
gvery Man whatſoever is more or leſs capable. 

ow it cannot be denied, that there are Abun- 
ance of uſeful Truths, which are level to e- 
ery Man's Apprehenſion, who can think at 
Il, and of which a Girl can judge of with as 


wch Certainty as the Mea of Speculation. 
Tux 


(4.2 
Tur Knowledge of theſe obvious Truths 3 
is of the greateſt Importance to every Man's 
Happineſs, whether theylare the plain Notions 
of Morality, or the Rules of right Behaviour, 
or {ome other Propoſitions which relate | 
to Practice, either immediately, or by a 
neceflary Conſequence. Theſe are Matters 
which every Man is obliged to underſtand, as 
he values his own Happineſs, and which the 
Author of Nature has tufficiently declared to 
be the univerſal Source of Virtue and Self- 
enjoyment, by making them the proper Food | 
of every vulgar, thinking Mind: Whereas e- 
very other Sort of Knowledge, is not only a- 
bove the Reach of. ordinary. Men, but indeed 
is an Attainment which the common Neceſ- 
ſities of Life makes impracticable, as they 01 
leave the greateſt Part of Men very little 
Time for Speculation. But ſuppoſe Mankind 
were generally qualified for ſuch Improve- 
ments, and had ſufficient Time and Leiſure to 
purſue them, it would be an effectual Diſ- Itha 
couragement to ſober Minds, that few or Idi 
none have ſucceeded in thoſe Enquiries, and 
that we find nothing but endleſs Contention 
and Uncertainty about the Matters of Diffi- 
culty; a plain Argument that Philoſophy is 
not our Province, and that the Sphere of hu- 
man Improvement muſt ly ſome where elſe; 
es well as a juſt Puniſhment of a vain aſpiring Y< 
to Knowledge, in Matters which vaſtly ex- Ito 
ceed the Proportion of the beſt human Un- | ©! 
derſtanding. 
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6. WouLpD we therefore be as eaſy and 


happy as a due Exerciſe of our Reaſon can 


make us, we muſt turn our Thoughts to the 
Study of Practice, and that Knowledge which 
is ſubſervient to Virtue.. In order to under- 
ſand what is really uſeful, we muſt check the 
impertinent Deſire to know what is not. fo, 
and not ſuffer an unreaſonable Fondneſs of Sci- 
ence to tranſport us beyond the Limits which 
Nature has preſcribed ro our Faculties. By 
his Method the moſt forward Minds will be 
content with ſuch Degrees of Knowledge, as 
ſufficiently anſwer all the real Occaſions and 
valuable Purpoſes of Life and Happineſs ; eve- 
ry Deſign to be farther wiſe, would appear to 
us, in this View, either a meer Amuſement, 
or a dangerous Sacrifice to Vanity; as the Be- 


ginning of Torment and fruitleſs Labour, which 


Will every Day increaſe with our imaginary 
Diſcoveries, and in the End lead us either to 
the Melancholy of diſappointed Ambition, or 
that Pride of Underſtanding, which is the or- 
dinary Effect of a vain Endeavour to be wiſe. 
WHEREAS would we confine our Thirft 
of Knowledge to what is plain and eaſily at- 
tainable, ſuch a modeſt Uſe of our Reafon 
ould certainly turn to Account ; we would 
feel the Pleaſure, and every Day enjoy the 
Advantage of ſuch Acquiſitions : In ſhort, we 
would have all the Benefit which can accrue 
to Men by intelleQual Improvements, with- 
out the Toil and Vanity which ordinarily ac- 
B 2 | companies 
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companies the uſeleſs and r omantick Purſuits | 


ot Knowledge. 


7. WUIIT E a Man entertains ſuch an Opi- | 
nion of his own Underſtanding, as incapable | 
of making any great Diſcoveries in Knowledge, | 


he is naturally pleaſed with the Thoughts of 


Religion. As there is nothing of greater Im- 
3 than the Notices we receive from 

evelation, concerning the right Conduct of 
human Life; and as the ſober Part of Man- 
kind have always conſidered it as the only 


Inſtructor in the true Method to be happy; 
a Man ſenſible of his Ignorance, eaſily gives 
into the Proofs of Religion. While' his Mind 
is refreſhed by the uſeful Inſtruction he de- 
rives from thence, he finds no Difficulty to 
believe that the Author was Divine, Accord- 


ing to this View of Things, it would be un- 


natural to grudge the neceſſary Pains of a ſe- 
rious Enquiry into the Reaſons and Grounds 
of Faith; for as all Men have a ſtrong Deſire 
of Happineſs, they muſt be willing to uſe the 
proper Methods of obtaining Satisfaction. 


Now the Conduct of Lite, according to the 


Rules of Religion, eaſily appears to an un- 
prejudiced Mind, a very hopeful Project to 


make People as happy as human Frailty will 
admit; and this Conformity of our Actions 


to the Laws of Religion, naturally ſuppoſes 
ſome K nowledge of the Reaſons and Grounds 
upon which they are ſuppoſed to be Divine. 

A Perſon therefore who would be happy, 
and rightly apprehends in what Methods 0 
„ R 


„ö ans on; hon ms... 


ſuits 


Opi. 
ale 


doe, 


s of 


Im. Certainty, additional to that general Evidence 
from 4 which has already diſpoſed him to be a Belie- 
& of Ver. 
lan- As for thoſe Perſons who have a Biaſs on 
only | the other Side, and are willing to favour e- 
py : very Prejudice againſt Religion; whatever the 
TIVES Force of Prepoſſeſſion may be in People of 
Aind | this Sort, it is plain, they cannot make a 
| de. | Concluſion againſt Religion, with any Pretence 
y to of Reaſon, till they have throughly examined 
ord- the Matter; Juſtice and common Senſe re- 

un- = they ſhould ſuſpend their Judgment, till 
| ſe. | they are provided with ſufficient Means of 
ands | Enquiry, and make the beſt Uſe of them. The 
efire | fartheſt a Man can go with Equity in the Cir- 
the | cumftances of Ignorance, is to own he knows 
ton, nothing of the Matter, and therefore is not 

the a competent Judge, whether there 1s ſuch a 

Un- Thing as Religion or not. If ſuch a Perſon 
X to I pretends to be deciſive in his Judgment a- 
wilt bout Religion, or to laugh it as a Thing ri- 
tions diculous, 'tis plain he cannot excuſe ſuch a 
noſes | Conduct, by pretending he wants Evidence. 
unds On the contrary, all his dogmatizing in fa- 
ne. | vour of Atheiſm and Irreligion, muſt either 
ppy, ſuppoſe that he has acquired the utmoſt Cer- 
js of tainty, or ſhow that he acts wich the great. 


Lite 


C3 3 


Life that Happineſs conſiſts, will be very 
much diſpoſed to carry the Argument for Re- 

ligion as far as it will go. He will endeavour 
to enlarge his Diſcoveries in the Proof of it 
by a due Uſe of his Reaſon, and the proper 
Means of Inſtruction, in order to acquire a 


eſt 
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CT 2 
elt Raſhneſs and Abſurdity. Religion may be 
true and divine, for all he knows to the con- 


trary; he may laugh only becauſe he does 
not underſtand, and then he is as ridiculous 


as he is ignorant. 15 
Tur Knowledge which a Man can ac- 
quire by ordinary Methods, of the true 


Grounds of Religion, muſt ever be in Propor- 


tion to his Capacity, the Occaſions of Learn- 
ing, and the Pains he has taken to underſtand 


them; and no Man can have more Reaſon | 
to reject Religion, than he has a real Know- | 


ledge of the Reaſons upon which it is built. 

No w the Proof of Religion is of a com- 
plex Nature, and comprehends a good. Varie- 
ty of Ideas and Reaſoning; ſo that a Man 
muſt be very well inſtructed before he can: 
pronounce the Sentence, He muſt not only- 
nnderſtand what may be faid againſt, but all: 
that may be advanced in favour of Religion ; 
he muſt clearly perceive, after a diſtinct Sur- 
vey of all the Objections and all the Antwers, 


that the greateſt Weight is on the one Side; 


nay,before a Man can make any certain Judg- 


ment againſt Religion, he muſt be undoubt- | 


edly ſure that nothing can be true, againſt 


which there are unanſwerable Objections. 
And this will oblige him to know all the De- 


grees of Poſſibility. Beſides, he muſt not only 
{now that certain Relations are falſe and im- 
poſſible, but that the Suppoſition of their 


Falthood, or even Impoſſibility, is a Proof 


againſt Religion. Either of which certainly 
im- 
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implies a Degree of Knowledge, to which no 
Man can with Modeſty lay claim to. For 
who, at the Diſtance of Two thouſand Years, 
can pretend to Certainty, that certain Events 
never happened? Or that upon the con- 
ac- trary Suppoſition, no Evidence can ariſe 
rue from thence in favour of Religion? Or that 
or- Religion may not be true, tho' ſome pious 
rn- Frauds have been invented to defend and ſup- 
ind port it? 

ſon Lex us ſuppoſe therefore, that a Perſoa 
C has been at the utmoſt Pains to underſtand 
lt. the Force of every Argument for or againſt 
m- | Religion, and has enjoyed for a long Time, 
rie- | and made the beſt Uſe of all the poſſible Oc- 
lan: I caſions of Learning; *tis plain he can never 
can be in a Condition to ſay with abſolute Cer- 
ly | rainty, that all the Arguments for Religion 
all: } are of no Weight. 

; 8. CK EDULIT is a Fault which People 
may be guilty of on both Sides of theQueſtion. 
As too many ſwallow dowa Religion, without 
being at the Pains of Enquiry, there are Abun- 
dance, on the contrary,who are induced to re- 
ject it, merely by the Strength of an kead-ftrong 
and ignorant Prejudice. If the ignorant Be- 
lie ver is to blame for taking upon Truſt what 
ought to be the Subject of a ſerious Enquiry, - 
his Eaſineſs will not excuſe a credulous Infi- 
delity. 

Bu T if we would compare the Exceſs of 
Belief on either Side, it may be Credulity for 
Irreligion ſhows much the worſe Temper. 
10 


„ 


To believe Religion without Trial, expreſſes 


ſomewhat of good Nature, which attones for Þ: 


the Unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a Conduct. An 
eaſy Temper, Modeſty and Self-diffidence, 
readily diſpoſes a Man to an exceſſive Sub- 
miſſion to the Judgment of others; and a high 
Reliſh of moral Virtue may incline a Man to 


| favour a Pretence which appears neceſſary to 


ſupport it. But ſcarce any of theſe good Qua- 
lities has any apparent Connexion with a cre- 
dulous Infidelity. What favourable Diſpo- 
ſitions for moral Virtue. can an Unbeliever be 
ſuppoſed to have, who rejects the beſt Aſſiſt- 
ances and ſtrongeſt Motives to the Practice 
ot Virtue? Where is the Modeſty of rejecting 
without Evidence, what the Community re- 


 ceives with Veneration ? Or whar Regard. 


to Truth appears in refuſing to act upon the 
ordinary Grounds of Aſſent, or of yielding 
to the ſame Evidence for Religion, which we 
every Day reckon ſufficient to determine us 
in other Matters? That every Unbeliever is 
chargeable with this Partiality, every Author 
upon the Chriſtian Religion has endeavoured 
to prove ; from whence they have inferred 
no unreaſonable Suſpicion, That it Men were 


not Unbelievers from Motives they are un- 


willing to own, they could have no Concern 
to defend Opinions which can be of no real 
Advantage to Society; they would not go 
about to diſabuſe the World, with the Loſs 
of the greateſt aa. to Society, and the 


utmoſt Danger to Morality; I ſay of a * | 
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Ek Miſtake, which is chargeable with no 
ad Confequences. ; 

9. Is Credulity, or too eaſy Belief in the 
rdinary Concerns of Life, be juſtly blameable, 
2 fame Fault will be exceedingly more un- 
2ſ0nable where Religion is concerned; 
je higher Degrees of Importance in the laſt, 
ill aggravate every Inſtance of Religious 
redulity. Nothing is more certain than 
at according to the real or ſuppoſed Con- 
quence of an Affair, and the Danger of a 
iſtake in the Conduct of it, every Man is 
eceſſarily obliged to uſe more or leſs Caution, 
d the more Caution the Reaſon and Na- 
re of Things require of us, in the ſame Pro- 
ortion we are to blame, it we proceed with- 
ut a due Conſideration and Regard to the 
Conſequences. LS 
EVER Body muſt acknowledge (whether 
e judges that Religion 1s ſomething real, or 
Miſtake of Fancy) that it is a Matter of vaſt 
portance, to the private Satisfaction and 
eace of every Enquirer, to the Welfare and 
roſperity of Communities, and to the univer- 
Good and Advantage of Mankind. ; 
*T is a Matter of Fact, that we every Day 
Wperience the good or bad Effects of Faith or 
fidelity; that thoſe who are apt to make 
o Difference between them, are frequently 
ade ſenſible of it, by the different Conſe- 
uences, with reſpect to themſelves and o- 
8 which flow from theſe different Prin- 
ples. 
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Pur 


different Behaviour of moral Agents, is at! 
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BuT this is not all. Tis poſſible we may 
have an Intereſt to enquire into Religion, 
which reaches beyond the Grave. We muſt} 
not indeed ſuppoſe a future Exiſtence, before 
we are ſufficiently informed as to the Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Religion ; but then we are not to 
ſuppoſe the contrary neither. 

Tur certain Degrees of Happineſs or 
Unhappineſs will be the Conſequence of the 


leaſt poſſible, whether there is ſuch a Thing 
as revealed Religion or not. And put the 
Caſe loweſt, that the natural Arguments for 
a future State were of no Weight, it canno 
however be denied that the Thing is poſſible, ar 
ſeeing we have no Demonſtration to the con- V 
trary. tu 
Bu T we may well allow a Probability to re 
the Opinion of a future Exiſtence, becauſe it} v. 
has a neceſſary Connexion with the Being off ol 
God, which is both probable and certain. It 
there is ſuch a Being of infinite Perfection, : 
Man muſt expoſe himſelf to all the Effects ot 
his Diſpleaſure, who neglects a ſerious En 
quiry into Religion, or takes up with a ground 
leſs Prejudice againſt it. It is probable, at 
leaſt, that he may ſome Time or other fare the 
worle for his Negligence, A Conſideration really! 
of more Weight than a Thouſand unexamin'c 
Obj ections againſt the Truth of Religion. 
9. A Man muſt be very much to blame 


h 
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who neglects to enquire into the Reaſons off F 
Revealed Religion, if he acknowledges * 18 
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Thing as natural. All the Evidence we have 
for the Exiſtence of a Being ſupremely good, 


who intereſts himſelf in the Fate of rational 


Agents, naturally leads to the Concluſion, that 
there muſt be ſome Revelation. 4 
Fo R what is Revelation, but an extraor- 
dinary Aſſiſtance vouchſafed to Mankind, ſuit- 
able to their preſent Circumſtances; a Light to 
direct ignorant Mortals in the Road io Happi- 
neſs, and a Proviſion for the Recovery ot human 
Nature, from the moſt wretched Condition of 
Ignorance and Miſery. Now what can be 
more ſuitable to our Ideas of perfect Good- 
neſs, than the ExpeQance of a Favour ſo great, 
and, tho? undeſerved, ſo abſolutely neceflary ? 
Who can eaſily think that the Author of Na- 
ture would ſuffer the beſt Part of our World, 
reaſonable Beings, to wander endleſly in a 
vain Purſuit of Happineſs, in all the By-paths 
of Error and Sin, without any Poſſibility of 
obtaining Satisfaction? Is it no Impeachment 
of the Wiſdom of God, to ſuppoſe that Ap- 
petites ſhould be given us, which were never 
to be gratify'd ? Or have we any Ground 
from Experience to conclude, That Reaſon 1s 
a competent Guide, and every Man ſufficient 
for his own Happineſs ? Or ought we to mea - 
ſure our Expectations from a Being perfectly 
Good, by our Deſerts and Behaviour towards 
him ? Nay, on the contrary, Is it not the 
Glory and Triumph of Goodneſs, to beſtow 
Favours upon thoſe who leaſt deſerve them ? 
Suppoſe therefore, that Mankind had ungrate- 
C 2 fully 
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fully abuſed former Benefits, it would be a £0 « 
dilhonourable Suſpicion of perfect Benevolence, che 
to infer from that Ingratitude, that nothing p. 
was to be expected further in the Way of Fa- 
vour. | 

IN fine, We cannot eaſily imagine, that ſo 
ſtrange a Compoſition of Folly and Ignorance, IM. 
of Miſery and Pride, as human Nature ap- 
pears to be in its preſent State, ſhould be the 
Offspring of perfect Wiſdom and Goodneſs ; | 
and it will not be much eaſter, ſuppoſe that Wi 
if Mankind had ſome Way or other reduced 
themſelves to that unfortunate Condition, that 
the wiſe Author of Nature would ſuffer them 
to continue in an utter Incapacity for all the 
great and valuable Purpoſes of a rational Be- 
ing. | 
| „2 Conſiderations carry the Argu- 

ment, for a ſerious Enquiry into Religion, 
higher, while they ſhow how agreeable the 
Notion of Revealed Religion is to our exacteſt 
Apprehenſions of the Divine Nature; and 
conſequently that we have a probable Certain- 
ty that there muſt be ſome Revelation, even 
before we enquire into the Pretenfions of any 

particular Religion, £ 
10. I T cannot be denied, that this Way of {Wa 
Reaſoning carries a plauſible Appearance, 
But after all, we ſhort- ſighted Creatures, 
may miſtake in a Metaphylical Argument 
from the Divine Perfections, inſomuch that 
we cannot, from our narrow Notions, certain- 
ly determine what the Supreme Being ought 
; | | to 
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be a to do, with Reſpect to ſinful Men. However, 
ence, che ExpeQation of Revealed Religion, or a ſu- 
hing Epernatural Aſſiſtance, will be very reaſonable, 
Fa; if there be no Contradiction or Impoſſibiity in 
in the Notion of the Thing. But before we 
can be ſure, that God has actually vouchfated 
Mankiad that extraordinary Favour, we 
mult conlider both whether the Thing is poſ- 
ſible, and likewiſe enter into the particular 
Proof, upon which any Form of Revealed Re- 

igion is founded. E 
As for the Poſſibility of Revelation, the Ob- 
jection cannot ly here. There is nothing con- 
radictory in the Suppoſition, that the Father 
of the Spirits of Men may convey to them ex- 
traordinary Light and Inſtruction, and con- 
firm ſuch Diſcoveries by the Evidence of un- 
Argu- [doubted Miracles. Ft 
gion, | No Man ever pretended to have found a 
the Demonſtration in Favour of Infidelity. Witty 
atteſt Men have endeavoured to perplex the Proots 
and of Religion, and to create Difficulties ; but 
rtain- Wt never was in their Power to make the Poſ- 
even flibility of it appear uncertain. It was never de- 
any monſtrated, that Miracles imply a Contradicti- 
Jon, or that the Supreme Being bears no Re- 
ay of ard to the Welfare of his reaſonable Creatures. 
ance, As for the particular Proofs of a Divine 
tures, Revelation, they muſt ſtand or fall according 
ment to their own Evidence: Theſe require a ſeri- 
that ous Examination according to their Weight 
rtain- ſand Importance. Before we have made this 
ought Trial, we cannot make any certain Judgment 
to con- 
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concerning the Character of any particular ge 
Form of Religion. After we have paſſed a Sen- th 


tence upon particular Arguments, we can 
make no Concluſion from their Sufficiency or 
Inſufficiency, either for or againſt a particular 
Revelation, unleſs they are of ſuch Importance 
that the whole Streſs of the Proof depends up- 
on their Validity. — 82 

Tu E laſt Obſervation is of the more Im- 
portance, that the great Cauſe of a wrong 
Judgment about Religion, is à partial Conſi- 
deration of thoſe Evidences which are brought 
in Proof of it. If Unbelievers did not ad 
this unfair Part, they wauld not be ſo apt to 
Triumph upon every Objection againſt 2 par 
ticular Argument, as if the Merit of the Cauſe 
depended upon its ſingle Evidence. 

11. A general View of the Chriſtian Relt4 c 
gion, and the Evidences which are broughtj w. 
in Proof of it, are very proper to excite af th 
Man's Curioſity, and to engage him to a fur. be 
ther Enquiry. As 'tis both poſſible and likely] ſtr 
that there is ſome revealed Religion, it ap- 

ears by a curſory Reflection, that no other} cc 
Procendes bids fairer for that Character. Ve 

*Tr's little to ſay, that Chriſtianity appears 
at firſt View, to be far preferable to the ſen 
ſual Dreams of Mahomet, or the Idolatry o 
Paganiſm ; that it has ſtood the Teſt of man) 
Ages, and found a ready Entertainment by 


the Wiſeſt and moſt Philoſophical; and that ot 

it has engaged the Defence of ſome, who al 

with the higheſt Pretenſions to Learning — to 
g00 


u 
icular good Senſe, had no Intereſt to believe this ra- 
a Sen- ther than any other particular Revelation. 
can TAE Patrons of Chriſtian Religion pre- 
cy orfitend, that the Goſpel owed its Growth and 
icularſ¶ Eſtabliſhment to quite other Cauſes than 
'tanceſthoſe which gave Riſe and Succeſs to other 
ds up- Religions, and which afford a manifeſt Evi- 
dence of a Divine Original. 

THrey alledge that the Doctrine of the 
Goſpel is exactly ſuited to our beſt natural 
Apprehenſions of the Deity. | 

THaT the Goſpel contains a compleat Sy- 
ot ac ſtem of the pureſt Morals. | | 
apt toil THrarT as the Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
2 par- Religion have a natural Influence upon a good 
Cauſe] Practice, and a plain Tendency to promote 

every Inſtance of Behaviour which is benefi- 
| Relt4 cial to Mankind and Society; ſo the Precepts 
ought} which it contains are much preferable to all 
cite al the Maxims of Philoſophy, both as they are 
a fur. better Rules of Conduct, and enforced by the 
likely ſtrongeſt Motives. 5 
it ap THAN the Chriſtian Religion has been 
other confirmed by a Succeſſion of miraculous E- 
vents, which accompany'd the firſt Preachers 


e Im- 
wrong 
onſi- 
ought 


zpears\ of the Goſpel, and continued from the Au— 
e ſen thor of that Religion, till the End of the ſe- 
try ol cond Century. 

many THis is not a Place to ſhow, that theſe 


ent by Alledgances in Favour of Chriſtianity are pot 
d that} groundleſs,and that the Religion of J=svs has 
, Who all theſe pretended Advantages ; *ris enough 
ig andy to obſerve, that ſeeing natural Reaſon teaches 
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Men to expect a Revelation, and ſeeing the 
Chriftian Religion has obtained fo advantage- 


ous a Character, with Perfons of undoubted 


Learning and Integrity; and ſeeing it is pof- 
ſible, that Chriſtianity may be the true Reli- 


gion, and all who are educated to the Belief” 


of it, may be obliged to continue in that 


Profeſſion, under the ſevereſt Penalties; there 


is at leaſt an Obligation in Point of Prudence, 
and from the Reaſon of Things, upon every 


of thofe Proots upon which the Religion of 
the Country is founded; nor can any 'Reaſon 
juſtify the Neglect of ſuch an impartial En- 
quiry, which is not ſufficient to ſecure him a- 
gain 


ficient to convince him or not, he cannot pre- 
tend to judge of them before he has been at 


the due Pains to inform himſelf. 
*T i s poſſible that a Perſon may have been 


ſo much accuſtomed to the Liberty of laugh- | 


ing at what he does not underſtand, that he 
may find a Difficulty to think in earneſt about 
Religion. It may be, by a Cuſtom of talking 
of Prieſtcraft, and pious Fraud, and a certain 
Aſſociation of Ideas, conſequent thereto, tlie 


Words Miracle and Legerdemain, may always 


convey to his Mind the ſame Ideas ; or it may 
be the Words, Myſtery and Nonſenſe, have 


been ſo often confounded in his ordinary Di- 


alect, that he cannot find a different Significa- 
tion for them? But *tis certainly much below 
a 


Man, to enquire particularly into the Validity 


the Event. So much at feaſt is Selfevi- 
dent, that whether the Evidences of it are ſuf- 
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antage- 
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is pof- 


> Reli- 
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Perſon who pretends to think freely, to ſuffer 
aimſelf to be enſlaved to the Magick of Sounds, 
r the mechanical Force of a Cuſtom, eſpeci- 
lly when his CharaQer of Reaſon and good 
enſe lies at Stake, and he is fairly invited to 


Belief mploy a tew ſerious Thoughts about a Reli- 
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ion, by Conſiderations Which he never laid 
o Heart, and therefore cannot be in a Con- 
lition to confute. 

12. A little Reflection upon the preſent 
tate of Mankind, and the Neceſſities they 
bour under, wou'd be of ſome Uſe to cure 
eople of an indecent Inclination to be di- 
erted, when Religion is the Matter in Que- 
ion. One would think, a Mind ſenſible of 
s own Ignorance and Miſery, would have no 
rejudice againſt the Offer of Relief and In- 
ruction. ?Tis certain from every Man's Con- 
iouſneſs, that the beſt and wiſeſt of us all 
ay ſtand very much in Need of Divine Aſ- 
ſtance. Human Life, with all the Circumſtan- 
s of Advantage, is a poor Thing, and falls 
finitely ſhort of Happineſs. In the ordinary 
ppearance of human Weakneſs and Imper- 
tion, to live is nothing very agreeable ; 
d in ſome Inſtances of Suffering, it is a real 
ragedy. 
A Maa in theſe Circumſtances of Being, is 


a wretched Paſs, if he has no Conſolation 
t what his Vanity can afford him; the Viſi- 
ns of Self-love, or the gay Scenes of Lite, 
ea very inſignificant Antidote againſt the 
Diſeaſes, to which our 
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orment of certain 
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Bodies are liable, or the greater Torment of 
an anxious Mind. 

Lire very often fits ſo heavy, even upon 
a Man of Virtue, that he finds himſelf inca- 
pable of Relief any other Way, but by a per- 
tet Ceſſation of Thought, or by ſuch Reflec- 
tions as Religion An only afford him. 

Ir cannot be denied, that Religion yields 
a Man the moſt effectual Eaſe, under all the 
Preſlures of human Life; apd that if there 
was any ſuch Thing as the reaſonable Proſpect 
of a future Happineſs, or any Amends tor all 


tbe Diſtreſſes of a virtuous Sufferer, the Pro- 


ſpect would give a valt Satisfaction. It is 
infinitely to be wiſh'd, that we had ſome ſafe 
Conduct and Protection to depend upon, a- 
midſt all the Storms and Dangers of Life. We 
are able to do ſo little for our own Happineſs, 
and other Pcople are willing to do ſo little for 
us, that we are naturally diſpoſed to ſeek Aſ- 
ſiſtance from above. But alas! What Rea- 
fon have we to expect Relief from that Quar- 
ter, if our Minds are without any Guide but 
their own purblind Reaſon, or our Life with- 
out any Pleaſure, but what ariſes from exter- 
nal Objects, and the Entertainments of Senſe? 

Wir theſe Reflections, a Man muſt go 
2 wandring after Pleaſure or Eaſe, expoſed to 
the firſt Chance that may knock him in the 
Head, unable to ſuſtain the Weight of his 


own Imperfections, or to provide againſt a 


Thouſand unforeſeen Calamities, or to ſteer 
his Actions by any certain Method. 
THESE 
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TAEs , and other uncomfortable Thoughts, 
would beget in every Man a ſecret Wiſh, that 
there was ſome Rules of Conduct which we 
could certainly depend upon; certain Conſola- 
tions to be had by the Uatortunate, which 
meer Thinking cannot afford them. Ty 

As Revealed Religion abundantly anſwers 
all theſe Neceſſities, a Man would naturally 
conclude, if Experience did not prove the 
contrary, that every Man would be prepoſſeſ- 
ſed in favour of Religion, and that all our 
Prejudices would run that Way, and that even 
Self. love would make it unnatural for Men to 
entertain the ſecreteſt Deſire, that there ſhould 
be no Revealed Religion. 

Wu can we think then of ſuch a diſ- 
mal State of Mind, which puts Men under 
the wretched Neceſſity of ſeeking a Refuge 
in the Thought, that is otherwife the moſt 
melancholly, that the Supreme Being takes no 
Care of unhappy Mortals, or makes no Provi- 
fion for the Supply of their moſt important 
Neceſſities. 3 

13. Ir Revealed Religion carried in it all 
the Evidence of a ſelf-evident Truth, the 

Pains of agony and Examination would be 
perfectly uſeleſs; Propoſitions of this Kind are 
immediately convincing, and leave the Un- 
derſtanding no Time to deliberate ; but Mat- 
ters of Difficulty, of which the Evidence does 


not preſently ſtrike us, require we ſhould mi- 


nutely examine every Circumſtance belonging 
D 2 to 
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to the Proof, and to ſuſpend our Judgment 
till we have gone through the Trial. OT 
How far Religion is a Matter of Difficul- 
ty, the numerous Object ions which are apt to 
riſe againſt it, even in an unprejudiced Mind, 
abundantly ſhows. Men may believe it upon 
the meer Authority of a Spiritual Guide, and 
ſwallow down entire Syſtems of Belief by a 
larger Credulity: But no Man ever reckoned 
an Aſſent ſo cheaply procured a rational Per- 
ſuaſion, no more than a Believer in Tarky or 
Japan, or any other Slave to Prejudice and E- 
ducation, can paſs for Rational, or the Aſſent, 
which is the Product of Inſtruction and En- 
quiry, is to be compared with the blind and 
implicite Faith of a Roman Catholick. : 
FaiTH, or Perſuaſion of the Truth of Re- 
ligion, bears a plain Relation to Evidence, and 
Evidence expreſſes that Act of the Mind, by 
which we either immediately perceive that 
our Ideas agree or diſagree ; or at leaſt per- 
ceive that Agreement or Diſagreement, after a 
due Information and deliberate Enquiry. 
| Nov, if every reaſonable Aſſent proceeds 
upon ſome Grounds, as nothing is more e- 
vident, it is plain every Point of Difficulty 
will require Examination, and the Truth of 
Religion, as well as any other Matter. For 
tho? the Importance of the Subject, and the 
particular Promiſe of God, may entitle a ſe- 
rious Enquirer to a particular Illumination 
from the Father of Lights, yet that Aſſiſtance 


does not ſuſpend the Uſe of our natural Facul- 
* N ties 
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ties, nor hinder their ordinary Exerciſe, but 
only enable us to perceive ſome Truths more 
diſtinctly, which Prejudice would otherwiſe 
conceal from us, or render obſcure. 
14. RELIGION has been in all Ages the 
Subject of very. different Opinions, . every 
Country and Climate almoſt have profeſſed a 
different Form of it. | Sula 
TE Bulk of Men have all along taken 
their Religious Opinions upon Truſt, and ſet- 
tled in that Belief, which Prejudice and early 
Inſtruction recommended to them. But no- 
thing can be more pernicious than ſuch a Cre- 
dulity. For as there is only one true Reli- 
gion, and an infinite Number of falſe Opini- 
ons about it, and as there are very different 
Sentiments among the ſeveral Sects and Deno- 
minations even of the right Belief, which are 
all contradictory one to another, and therefore 
cannot be all true; *tis more than a Thouſand 
to one, that the Perſuaſion which Education 
has given us, is falſe and erroneous ; ſo that a 
Man may with as much Aſſurance of being 
in the Right, truſt to the Deciſion of a 
Chance Throw, what Religion he ſhould pro- 
feſs, as depend meerly upon an unexamined 
Prejudice 1n favour of a particular Religion. 
Wu Ax Intereſt ſome have always had to 
impoſe upon others, in Matters of this kind, 
is too well known ; and how eaſily ſome have 
been bubbled out of common 'Senie, by the 
Tricks of Legerdematin, or impoſed upon by a 
blind Veneration for Per:ons and Things, ang 
2 . N Inſen- 


. 
inſenſibly confirmed in the moſt obvious Delu- 


ſion beyond all Recovery. _ | 
IN fine We have alu ays a particular Fondneſs 
for Opinions we have long entertam'd, and 


never once calPd in Queſtion. The Bulk of 


Mankind have ever had a Propenſion to Re- 
ligious Credulity, and no Diſtinction among 
Men, is, and always has been, more general 
than the Credulous and Deſigning... 
THESE Reflections are not defigned to 
unſettle our Minds, or to create an Uncertain- 


ty about the True Religion; but, on the con- 


trary, to make us ſenſible that nothing is more 
imprudent tban a raſh Belief; and that there 
is no Way to avoid it, but by furniſhing our 
Minds with the Characters ot Truth and 
Falſhood, of Revelation and Impoſture, and 
by a ſerious Application to the Supreme In- 
ſtructor, for his particular Illumination and 
Conduct. | | 
15. THESE Advices are the more neceſſa- 
ry, that there are ſo many various Occaſions of 
Error and Miſtake ; ſo many Cauſes of a 
wrong Judgment, both from ourſelves and 
others , that there is no Poſſibility otherwiſe, 
unleſs it be a rare good Providence, of falling 
into the right Way of Belief ; fo many Re- 
quiſites of a ſucceſsful Enquiry after Fruth, 
and all ſo neceſſary, that if any one be wanting, 
we run the utmoſt Hazard of all the ill Effects 
of a Religious Deluſion. | BOS 
Ir a Man is under any powerful Prejudice; 
which hangs a Byaſs on his judging Faculty, 
or 
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or poſſeſs'd with any Paſſion, which leads him 
aſide in his Reaſoning ; if he is ſway'd b 
particular Intereſt, which he prefers to Trur 
and Religion; it he is too lazy to be at ſuffi- 
cient Pains to inform himſelf, or wants Leiſure 
to proceed with Caution in the Enquiry, fo 
as to be too haſty and precipitate in making 
the Concluſion, whatever be the Cauſe of that 
Precipitation; in all theſe Caſes, and many 
others which might be mentioned, a Man is 
in the utmoſt Danger of taking the wrong Side 
of the Queſtion. | 

FUR THER, How many Impediments ariſe 
from the Narrowneſs and Indiſpoſition of the 
Mind, which produce the ſame Effect with 
Reſpect to the Judgment, which Tenderneſs, 
or any Diſeaſe ot the Eye, does with Reſpect 
to the Eye-fight ? How few have Penetration 
enough to ſound a Queſtion of Nifficulty ? Or 
Capacity to take in all the Ideas which is 
requiſite to form the Concluſion aright ? Or 
Patience to unravel a perplex'd Argument ? 

Bur were our Minds never fo well qua- 
lify'd for the Diſcoveries of Truth, What 
Danger of Impoſition ariſe from the Arts of 
Sophiſtry, or the plauſible Colours of a. 
fluent Rhetorick ? Let a Perſon have all the 
Honeſty and Affection to Truth, and all the 
Judgment and Sagacity which we can well 
imagine ; nay, let us ſuppoſe what never, or 
at leaft very ſeldom happens, that he 1s free 
of all the internal Cauſes of Error, and is 
poſſeſt of every other good Quality, yet all 

wy of 
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of theſe Advantages are not ſufficient to pro- 
duce an abſolute Security againſt Impoſture. 
If the Subject he conſiders is of a Nature ab- 
ſtruſe and metaphyſical, and ſo apt to be 
perplex*d by too great Subtility and Refine- 
ment of Thought, he immediately loſes him- 
| ſelf in the Argument. Or if he labours under 
an exceſſive Fear and Diſtruſt of his own 
Judgment, or is guilty of too great Venera- 
tion for another's, who does not deſerve that 
Confidence; a Perſon ſo diſpoſed will be more 
inclin'd to hearken to the Dictates of Autho- 
rity, than to the cleareſt Apprehenſions of his 
own judgment, and to ſacrifice common Senſe 
to a groundleſs Regard for Perſons and 
Things. In which Caſe he may be as eaſily 
impoſed upon, with all his fine Qualities, for 
the Diſcovery of Truth, as if he had not a 
Grain either of Ability or honeſt Inclination. 

So many various Ways there are, in which 
we, poor Mortals, may either miſtake or be 
milled ; and ſo many Reaſons we have to pro- 
ceed with the utmoſt Caution, and to be at 
the greateſt Pains, even altho' we have all 
the requiſite Advantages for a free and im- 
partial Enquiry. | 

16. As for that Indolence and Submiſſion 
of Mind, which prevents Reflection, and 
makes Enquiry needleſs, and to which fo 
many owe all their Chriſtian Belief, nothing 
can be more unworthy of a reaſonable. Crea- 
ture, or the Profeſſor of a Religion which is 


tounded upon Evidence, 
TAE 


6 2 


Tux fame credulous Diſpoſition, (as it 
has been often obſerved) which engages Men to 
be Chriſtians in one Part of the World, would 
make them to be of any Religion, or of none 
at all, in andther; and if once a Man has ac- 
quired an Indifference to the Truth,he will ſoon 
arrive at a Diſpoſition to ſwallow every Religi- 
ous Cheat which Intereſt recommends to him; 

A Man of this Temper will continue no 
longer in any Profeſſion of Religion, than he 
finds his Account by it; or if an unreaſonable 
Prejudice, which Education is apt to inſpire, 
ſhould fix him in a particular Way; 'tis plain 
there could be nothing of Virtue or real Good- 
nefs in that Perſeverance ; nothing more com- 


men 


would be the mere Effect of 


dable than inany other Inftance of Stiffneſs 


| or Attachment to an Opinion: Such a Con- 


ſtancy parti- 


cular Providence, by which the Perſon came 
to breathe the Air, firſt in one particular Spot 
of the Globe, and to be train'd up under a 
particular Set of Spiritual Inſtructors. 

17. THis long Diſcourſe, to ſhow the 
Obligation of particular Enquiry into Reli- 
gion, may probably appear to ſome in a very 
different View. It may, by Miſtake, ſeem to 
be rather an Attempt to prove, that either 
we cannot arrive at Certainty about Religion 
at all, or, at leaſt, that the Generality of Man- 
kind are incapable of it, than a ſerious En- 
deavour to make People ſenſible of a neceſſary 
and important Duty. 


E 


I'T 
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. I cannot indeed be diſowned, that the 
Difficulty, which ariſes from the Capacity 
and Circumſtances of the illiterate . Part of 
Mankind, is very conſiderable. For 'tis very 
certain, that the Majority every where is of 
this Character ; and as plain that People of 
that Education or Size + Judgment are very 
ill 0 to judge concerning Matters of 
Difficulty. Ordinary Mechanicks have neither 
the Leiſure nor Capacity to enter into the 
Merits of a Cauſe, or weigh the Force of an 
Argument. 'The diſtinguiſhing Faculty 1s in 
no great Perfection, even in People of higher 
Pretenſions; nay, a Man may make a con- 
ſidetable Figure in Life, who is but very ill 
appointed for rational Enquiries into Truth 
and Religion. „ 

B x ſuppoſe Uneducated Chriſtians, and 
ſome gf a higher Form, may want ſufficient 
Underſtanding to go thro? all the Steps of a 
Rational Enquiry, ſo as to determine the pre- 
cile Force of every Argument for Religion, 
and form an entire and regular Proof of its 
Truth and Certainty ; yet it is poſſible for 
them to have a general Notion of the Cha- 
racters of Truth, and an. imperfect Senſe of the 
Evidences for Chriſtianity. As there are many} 1 
plain Arguments for Religion, which People upc 
of the loweft Size are able to judge of, theſe are 
alone afford a ſufficient Ground of Ratioralſeve 
Aſſent. And why may not a Man be | deterJor 
mined by a partial Evidence, and that withl ſon 
Abundance of Reaſon, tho? he is not able ta cula 

com 


deter 


CG J 
comprehend the whole Proof? Cannot a Man 


be certain of the Truth of any Propoſition, tho? 
perhaps he has neither Leiſure nor Capacity 


to conſider whatever might be alledged pro 


and con? In the ordinary Affairs of Life, we 
are often under a Neceſſity of aſſenting one 
Way, before we have had a compleat Infor- 
mation, or Time to judge of every Particu- 
lar in Relation to the Point in Queſtion. 
Nay it is very much to be doubted, whether 
we ſhould ever arrive at Certainty about any 
ay: if it was not attainable but by learn- 
ing all that could be advanced on both Sides. 


If this Sort of Evidence therefore be reckoned 


ſufficient in other Matters, and a competent 
Ground of Aſſent, why ſhould we inſiſt upon 
further Evidence, where Religion is concerned ? 
Is it not ſufficient to denominate the Faith of 
an ignorant Perſon rational, that it proceeds 
upon the ordinary Grounds of Perſuaſion, or 


Iſuch as leave him in no Doubt or Uncertainty 


about Affairs of ordinary Importance? Or ſhall 
he proceed with more Caution, in aPoint where 
his Disbelief may be attended with Danger, than 


Ihe is accuſtomed and obliged to uſe in Matters 


where it can have no ill Conſequence at all? 
FUR THER obſerve, That the Principles 
upon which the Certainty of Religion relies 
are very few and cafily underſtood. What- 
ever Myſteries may be contain'd in Religion, 
or whatever Judgment and Subtilty of Rea- 


> with] {on may be required to the Deciſion of parti- 


able te 


com 


cular Queſtions relating to it, there is certain- 
E 2 ly 
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81 
ly nothing very difficult, or very myfterious 
in the Proof? And there is this good Reaſon 


for it; namely, that ſuch a Perſpicuity of 


Proof is abſolutely neceſſary to render Reli- 
gion univerſally uſeful ; becauſe, as na Man 
can be obliged to aſſent to any Propoſition 
without Evidence, if the Reaſons for Reli- 
gion lay ſo deep, that none but laborious 
Minds could get at them, a Revelation of ſo 
difficult a Proof could be only calculated for 
an inconſiderable Number ot Men; that is 
for People who had juſt as little Buſineſs, and 
as much Capacity, as would qualify them to 
find out the Proof; and would be really the 
ſame as nope at all for all the World who are 
Strangers to Philoſophy and the Sciences. 

IN order to accommodate Religion to the 
Genius of every Enquirer, the wiſe Author 
has condeſcended to deal with Men in a very 
caly Method. | | 

As he intended the Revelation he propoſed 
to Mankind, for the univerſal Benefit of all 
who are capable of the leaſt Reflection, he has 
placed the Evidence of it in Matters of Fact; 
a Sort of Proof, which there is no Need of 
Logick or Philoſophy to make intelligible, 
and which the ordinary Affairs, and neceſſary 
Occaſions of Life render both eaſy and fami- 
liar to the active and unthinking Part of 
Mankind. TS» 

A Religion founded upon Proofs, ſo univer- 
ſally intelligible, gives no Interruption to the 
Indultry of the Necegitous, and Jays no im- 

| : poſſibl 


1 


pofſible Obligation upon Men, either to bee 


lie ve without Evidence, or to underſtand what 


their Circumſtances render unintelligible, 
UeoN this Account it has really no Para- 


dox to aſſert, That the illiterate Part of Man- 


kind may ſometimes conceive a truer Notion 
of Religion, and the Grounds of it, than others 
whoſe Learning otherwiſe entitles them to a 
greater Accuracy of Judgment. 

Fox as the Ignorant may he poſſeſſed of 
certain moral Qualities, which are of great 
Uſe in the Conduct of the Judgment, which 
Men of Letters are not always endued with- 
al ; and as the Unlearned are equally capable 
to perceive the Evidences for Religion with 
the Learned : And in fine, as the right De- 
termination of the Judgment, concerning Re- 
ligion, depends, in a great Meaſure, upon cer- 
tain moral Diſpoſitions ; it is a plain Conſe- 
quence, that the Advantage for a fair and im- 
partial Judgment, may be often upon the Side 
of Ignorance, while Learning, in Conjunction 
with Pride, and ſome other immoral Hinderance 
of free Enquiry, may be of little other Uſe to 
a Man, than to confirm him in an unreaſonable 
Prejudice, or furniſh him with Weapons 
againſt the True Religion. 

TAE Prejudices which ariſe from Paſſion 
and vitious Affection, give their own parti- 
cular Colour to all the Objects of Thought, 
and very often bend the judging Faculty ſo far 
one Way, as to make the cleareſt Arguments 
for the Truth of any Propoſition appear s 

oy | | the 
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the View of an Objection againſt it. 
Men, learned or unlearned, are liable to this 
Frailty of Judgment, and the Influence of 
Prepoſleſſion ; and therefore, Learning and 
good Senſe are not always a Protection 
againſt the ill Conſequences and Effects of fuch 
Influence. F 
Fon tho? the People who have thefeAdvan- 
tages muſt certainly be better qualified to de- 
termine the juſt Force of an Argument, and 
to diſtinguiſh between Truth and the Appear- 
ances of it, than thoſe who want them; yet 
as it is ordinarily in every Man's Power, lie- 
ther he ſhall conſider a Matter ſeriouſly or not; 
and whether he will allow the Reaſons for Re- 
ligion, a fair and impartial Hearing: And as 
the right Concluſion neceſſarily depends upon 
a deliberate Examination of the Promiſes ; fo 
Experience ſhows that every Man's pteſent 
Temper and Affections determine him, both as 
to the Application of his Thoughts to a Sub- 
ject, and the Degrees of Attention he beſtows 
upon it. | | DEE 
HENCE it happens by Conſequence, that 
we readily believe what we wiſh to be true, 
and are very hardly perſuaded of the Truth of 
any Thing, when the Perſuaſion is contrary 
to a preſent Intereſt. ; 
No w, altho' it can never be inconſiſtent 
with a Man's real Advantage, to believe that 
there is ſuch a Thing as Religion, yet the pre- 
ſent State of his Affections, and the imaginary 
Intereſt which ariſes from the . of 
them, 


Now all 


633 9 
all them, may eaſily create in him a very great 
Unwillingneſs to be perſuaded: And dere der 
of to believe the Goſpel will be a much greater 
ad Difficulty to a Perſon of Learning, under theſe 
untowardly Circumſtances, than it is to ano- 
ther, whoſe Inclinations and plain Setfife furniſh 
him with no Objection againſt the Truth of 
Religion, tae 
By. this Means it may happen, .that an ho- 
neſt Mind,, without Learning or. Prejudice, 
without any unreaſonable Fondneſs and At- 
tachment to a particular Vice, may be in a 
better Condition to know the true Grounds 
of Religion, and ſo more ready to be convin- 
ced by that Knowledge,than another to whom 
Literature and Pride make the Simplicity of 
Truth appear contemptible, or an invincible 
Love of ſenſual Pleaſure, gives an Air of Harſh- 
neſs and Severity to the Ritter Morals of the 
ä 
THis different Diſpoſition in Men for 
Receiving - the Truth, our bleſſed Saviour 
intimates in that Addreſs to his Father, Matth. 


* 


that xi. 25. I thank thee, O Father, ecauſe thou 
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rue, | has hidden theſe Things from the Wiſe and Pru- 
h of dent, and revealed them unto Babes; where it 
rary is probable our Saviour no more und erſtood by 
Babes, Men fo abſolutely ignorant, that they 
tent had no Reliſh for Truth, or incapable to di- 
that Þ cern it from Falſhood, than by wiſe Men, 3 
pre- ſuch as really deſerved that Character. By 1 
nary the firſt it appears, ſuch Men were underſtaod, 75 
"= . ae , » Ix "ys 

e of | who being free from Prejudice, Selt-Opinion, 1 
nnn | #2 and 5 


( 34 ) 
and other Cauſes of a wrong Judgment, were 
in a proper Diſpoſition to receive the Truth 
when it was propoſed to them ; and by wiſe 
Men, thoſe who were ſo conceited of their 
con Knowledge, as to reject every Opinion 
which did not ſuit with it. As theſe oppo- 
ſite Qualities would very naturally produce as 
_ contrary Effects, it was nothing more unac- 
countable,that the Scribes and Phariſees ſhoul 
reje& our Saviour's Pretenſions, and the cleareſt 
Evideace of Miracles, than that the Diſciples 
{hould be convinced by it and acknowledge him 
as the Meſſiah : For altho? the Jewiſh Doctors 
muſt have certainly underſtood what were the 
true Characters of that illuſtrious Perſon, bet- 
ter than the ſimple People, and could apply 
the ancient Predictions with more Propriety, 
than any Fiſherman uninſpired could pretend 
to do, yet it is very plain, that theſe Rabbzes 
had a particular Intereſt of their own, as well 
as certain very bad Qualities, which indiſpoſ- 
ed them to acknowledge the Character and 
Pretenſions of Jesus Chris, 

Uron the whole, it is not to be doubte 
that a Man may be very reaſonably perſuaded 
of the Truth of Religion, who yet may be 
unable to make the Grounds of that Perſuaſi- 
on intelligible to others. A Man may be 2 
very rational and ſincere Believer, who is not 
in a Condition to diſpute and wrangle for the 
Faith, or to anſwer the Objections which 2 
ſubtile diſputacious Wit may make againſt 1t. 
In fine, Probity and ordinary Senſe oy a 

| trot 


ſt it. 
be a 
etter 


UM 


better Judge of Religion, than Learning en- 
ſla ved to Prejudice and vicious Affection. 
AFTER all, the Belief of Chriſtianity ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome Degree of Knowledge, 
and mult be founded upon Evidence. To be 
perſuaded of a Divine Revelation, for we 
know not what Reaſon, can be nothing diffe- 
ent fromPrejudice; the only ordinary Ground 
of Religious Belief, being a clear Percepti- 
on of the Evidences which are brought for 
the Truth and Certainty of Religion. 5 
AN o the proper Means to produce this 
onviction, can be no other than a fair Pro- 
poſal of theſe Evidences, and a proper Ad- 
dreſs to the Underſtanding of Men. This is 
the Method of dealing with rational Creatures, 
who are not to be led by meer Paſſion, or a 
blind irrational Force. And althoꝰ the moſt con- 
vincing Arguments in the World, are perhaps 
inſuficient to make a Believer, without a Di- 
vine Aſſiſtance, yet that Illumination is not to 
be expected in any other Way, than the ordi- 
nary Method of Conviction; and this ordi— 
nary Method muſt be ſomething elſe than In- 
ſpiration, or the warm Touches of Paſſion and 
Deſire. The firſt is indeed a Privilege which 
no Body can, at this Age of Chriſtianity, pre- 
tend to; and the laſt is a fleeting, uncertain 
Effect upon the Mind, with which the wort 
of Men may be very often affected, of no 
real Continuance, and therefore very inſuffi- 
cient to be either aGround of Belief or a (teddy 
Principle of Action. 
F No- 
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NoT#iNnG but a Senſe of Truth, or an 


Opinion of real Exiſtence, can have any laſt- 


ing Influence upon the Mind, or. produce any 
conſiderable Effect in the Change or Reforma- 
tion of the Life and Practice. | 
WE can read the moſt beautiful Deſcripti- 
on of an Elyſium, or imaginary Paradiſe, with- 
out any other Concern than what is naturally 
produced by the Juſtneſs of Sentiment, or the 
Charms of Language; altho* the Repreſenta- 
tion was wrought by the Fancy of Virgil, or 
the Eloquence of Plato, it would no otherwiſe 
affect us, if we knew all to be a Fiction, than 
any other Performance, which could bear the 
Teſt of Criticiſm,or gratify a refin'd Taſte. We 
could not make any Reflection, which would 


furniſh us with the leaſt Glimpſe of Hope, ot 


the fainteſt Deſire of a future Happineſs. Was 


the Scene of Bliſs laid by ſome Modern Phi- 


loſopher, in a planetary World: Was Venus or 
Mercury made the Seat of the happy, and Hay: 
gens, or one as ingenious, the Author of the 
Deſcription, the Pleaſure we could derive 
from ſuch a Philoſophical Amuſement, would 
be nothing ſo conſiderable as the Satisfaction we 
receive from the Proſpect of a certain, tho? ve- 
ry inconſiderable Advantage. In the ſame Man- 
ner the terrible Accounts of a future Puniſh- 
ment, contained in the. Goſpel, muſt create 
the moſt diſmal Fears and Melancholy to a 
Perſon, who believes that the Worm which 
neyer dies, and the Fire which ſhall not be 
quenched, ſtand for ſome Puniſhment which 
WI 
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will certainl 
Torments of Tantalus or Ixion give him no 
Manner of Apprehenſion, that he ſhall ever 
ſuffer ſuch a terrible Fate. | 

THe Promiſes and Threatnings of the 
Chriſtian Religion, with reſpect to a future 
Happineſs or Miſery, are certainly very pro- 
per to work upon our Hopes and Fears, and 
ſo are wiſely calculated to create in us the ut- 
moſt Concern to be good; ſeeing the Practice 
of Virtue and Religion is repreſented as the 
only Means of obtaining a tuture Bliſs, and 
ayoiding an intolerable Puniſhment : But the 
entire Efficacy of theſe Motives, to excite us 
to a virtuous Behaviour, depends upon their 
Credibility ; and Men will be only moved by 
ſuch Conſiderations, while they believe they 


are Parts of a Divine Revelation, and the 


Sanctions of the Supreme Lawgiver, who is 
able to fave and. deſtroy. , 

IN order therefore to preſerve intire this 
Moral Influence upon the Mind and PraQtice, 
it is neceſſary we be ſettled in the Belief of a 
Divine Revelation, as it is contained in the 
Goſpel. The ordinary Means of acquiring that 
Perſuaſion, is a ſerious Enquiry into theſe 
Characters of Truth and Inſpiration, which 
the ſacred Writings muſt neceſſarily bear, and 
by which they are evidently diſtinguiſhed 
from every other pretended Revelation. 

Tir we are throughly perſuaded of this 
Difference between the Religion of IESV&⸗s 
and every Impoſtor, the . admirable Precepts 
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happen, while the imaginary 
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of Chriſtianity which are of ſo much Uſe in 
the right Conduct of our Life and Actions, will 
appear to be of no greater Force or Obligati- 
on, than the ordinary Maxims of Prudence, 
or thoſe Rules of Behaviour which every 
Man's Reaſon is of itſelf ſufficient to find 


out or approve. 


DIS- 


1. 


ſo 


DISCOURSE II. 
On the Right of Private Judg- 


men t. 


Was a Complaint againſt 
the Chriſtian Religion, as 


the Philoſopher, that Chri- 
ſtians required People to be- 
lieve without Evidence, and 
ſo diſcouraged a free and impartial Enquiry. 
How meer a Cavil it was, we may judge 
by the Writings of the ancient Apologiſts, 5 
wel 


The Intention of this Diſcourſe is meerly to vindicate the 
Right of every Chriſtian to judge for himſelf, in Oppoſition 
to thoſe Pretenſions to Church Authority, which are incon- 
liſtens with it, and not to enter into the Merits of the 
Queſtion, about the Lawfulneſs of requiring Subſcription to 
Creeds and Confeſſions of Faith. Whatever Regard _ be 
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well as the many learned Defences of Religi- 
on againſt modern Unbelievers. Theſe afford 
a Demonſtration, that as the primitive Chri- 
ſtians had no ſecret Suſpicion, that Religion 
was indefenſible; ſo their Succeſſors have had 
no Intereſt to abridge People of any reaſonable 
Liberty, in making, Objections to it. As they 
apprehended no Danger from a free Exami- 
nation, ſo their ordinary Appeals to Reaſon 
and common Senſe, is an Argument that Re- 
ligion had ftood the Trial of their own. 

'Tis true the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 
all along reſtricted themſelves in the Uſe of 
this Liberty, and have paid a Deterence to Re- 
velation, in Matters of Doctrine clearly vouch- 
ed by it ; they have been ready to recetve 
any Opinion as true, however difficult to 
underſtand, upon the {ſingle Foot of Divine 
Authority, without inſiſting upen further E- 
vidence, as ſenſible that the Teſtimony of an 
inſpired infallible Writer, was an Evidence for 
the Truth of any Fact or Doctrine, equivalent 
to Demonſtration, or Mathematical Proof; 
but then this Submiſſion of Judgment always 

| ſuppoſ- 


ſuppoſed to be due to ſuch humane Compoſitions, all Prote- 
ſtants are agreed that the Scriptures are a ſufficient, and tlie 
only Rule of Faith; and that as no Man is ſo happy as te 
be infallible, ſo no Man can pretend ta be Lord oyer the 
Conſcience of another. 5 | 

In order to illuſtrate theſe important Truths, I have puſh'd 
the Argument as far as it will go, without pretending to 
decide how far humane Authority may require a Subſerip- 
tion to certain approy'd Syſtems, or may be comply'd with 
for the Sake of Orders 


3 


ſuppoſed a previous Satisfaction as to the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Revelation; for as the 


particular Aſſent to any Fact or Doctrine, con- 
tained in the Sacred Writings, depended up- 
on, and was to be reſolved into the general 
Evidences of the Infallibility and Infpiration 
of the Compolers; ſo it was a mere Reſult 
of that Evidence, and could not poſſibly riſe 


higher than the Cauſe which produced it. 


TE Method therefore in which the firſt Pro- 
ſelytes to Chriſtian Religion ſeem to have pro- 
ceeded, was firſt to examine the Proofs for that 
Revelation, and then theirBelief of its particular 
Doctrines muſt be determined, according to 
the Reſult of that Enquiry. If the Evidences 
of our Saviour's Religion entirely convinced 


them, they muſt have an undoubted Perſuaſion, 


that every particular Fact or Doctrine was cer- 
tainly true. A probable Evidence, for the Truth 
of Chriſtianity, could only produce a probable 


Aſſent to Matters which depended merely 


upon that Authority; and an entire Ignorance 
of the Proofs of that Religion could not imply 
an impoſſible Obligation to believe it. A Per- 
ſon who had never been either an Eye-witneſs 
to the miraculous Confirmation of the Goſpel 
by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, or received 
an authentick Account of thoſe Miracles from 
others, could form no Judgment of a Religion 
while he was ignorant of thoſe Proofs on 
which the Truth and Certainty of it depended. 
If he had by Chance heard of Jzsus CHRIST, 
and the New Religion he came to 2 
ic 
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he muſt indeed be obliged to enquire further 
about it, and to uſe the proper Means of In- 
formation: But ſure he could be under no 
Obligation to ſurrender his Judgment imme- 
diately to an uncertain Report, or to acknow- 
ledge our Saviour to be the Meſſiah, before he 
had examin'd his Pretenſions to that Cha- 
racter; No, Such a Perſon would have been 
obliged in Reaſon to ſuſpend his Judgment, 
till ſuch Time as he had obtain'd a reaſonable 
Satisfaction, either by the ordinary Means of 
Conviction, or the Favour of an immediate 
Revelation. 

Ir ſuch a Perſon, inſtead of laying him- 
ſelf open to the Means of Inſtruction, and 
going on in the humble Method of Enquiry, 
had been ſo raſh, as immediately to credit 
a ſuſpicious Account of our Saviour's Doctrine 
and Miracles; ſuch a ſudden and unaccount- 
able Perſuaſion might well paſs for the Effe& 
of a warm Enthuſiaſm, or vain Credulity, 
but could not have any Pretence to a ra- 
tional Belief, Such a Man might poſſibly 
bring himſelf to credit every Word of the 
Goſpel, but with as little Reaſon, as a Fol- 
lower of Mahomet believes the Dreams of the 
Alcoran ; nor could he, with all his Confi- 
dence, perſuade any other, who was not as 
far gone in Credulity and Ent huſiaſm as him- 
ſell. Nothing leſs than the Evidence of un- 
queſ ionable Miracles could juſtify ſuch a raſh 
Belief; and theſe Miracles muſt be repeated 
in the View of the World, to convince People, 


Pr EY 
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hriſtian Religion. 


of the Goſpel been chargeable with a Creduli- 
y {o piepoſterous? Had they laid an unrea- 


heir Inſtructions, without asking Queſtions, 
erſtanding would have been very juſtly 


mination a Crime, would have abundantly 
liverted the World, without making one Pro- 
elyte. A Foundation had been laid by ſo 
ddd an Inſtitution for endleſs Credulity, or 
ternal Scepticiſm. For if Men were to be 
lowed the Uſe of their Reaſon and judging 


aculties at all, it muſt be in a Matter of 


uch vaſt - Conſequence, where a Miſtake 
ould be ſo dangerous. In a Word, Either 

Man muſt believe every groundleſs Precence 
o Revelation, or none at all, baniſh all 
I houghts of Religion, or entertain every Re- 
igious Cheat. 

3. THERE is nothing in the ſacred Writ- 
ags to encourage either a Neglect to cultivate 
nd improve our own Underſtanding, or a 
ean and lazy Submiſſion to the Judgment 
t others. There is no Commiſſion there to 
uthorize one Part of Mankind to judge for 
ne reſt ; no Precept or Example that can 
de any Inducement to receive our Opinions 
nerely upon Authority, or that can yield us 
ny Security againſt the Event, if we do; 6 

G the 


ho could have no better Inſtructor in the 


2. H 4 p the Apoſtles and firſt Preachers 


onable Command upon every Body to receive 
dr requiring Evidence, their Honeſty or Un- 


uſpected? A Religion, which made fair Ex- 
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_ diſtinguiſhed from the Lay-Fews by extraor-M: 


the Prieſts, but it would ſeem were likewik 


(044 ) 


the contrary, both the Reaſon of Things, 
and the repeated Cautions of holy Writ, invite 
us to look about us, and to ſee that we be 
not impoſed upon. 

T x & Jewiſh Prieſts under the Old Teſta. 
ment had a better Title to Submiſſion from 
the Laity, than any modern Pretenders to 
Authority : Beſides, the CharaQter of autho- 
rized Interpreters of God's Law, they were 


dinary Privileges and Marks of Favour : Bu 
in Spight of theſe Diſtinctions, the People re 
tained an entire Right of judging for them 
ſelves. For as every 1/raelite had by the Di 
vine Appointment publick Occaſions of hear 
ing his Duty in a Language he underſtood, * { 
every Man was obliged to make the belt UI 
ofthe Law at Home; Privileges which hat 
been very inſignificant, if he had been alway 
to be determined by the Judgment of a Levite 
But indeed, how little that Office conſiſte( 
in the Deciſion of Queſtions, or the authorita 
tive Inſtruct ion of the Ignorant, we may judg 
by the continual Artendance they were bounl 
to give to the Temple-Service, and thel 
daily Labour in the Execution of Ritu: 
Laws. 

TRE Jews not only interpreted the Law 
of God for themſelves, with the Aſſiſtance 0 


allowed to judge of every Pretence to Pro Whic 

phecy and Revelation; for if this had bee AS 

the peculiar Province of the Prieſthood, wife ab 
| wel 
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were the Characteriſticks of a true and falſe 


555 laid down in thoſe Books, to which every 


> be 
eRa- 


from 


Circumſpection the People were required to 


the Threats pronounced againſt thoſe who 


*. ſuffer d themſelves to be ſeduced : I ay, what 
were Could all theſe Precautions import, un eſs that 


every Man's Pretenſions to Prophecy and 
aſpiration was to be to every particular Few, 
what his own private Judgment, after an im- 
partial Trial repreſented them, and not what 
the Verdict of a particular Prieſt, or an Aſ- 
ſembly of Levites might determine upon the 
Queſtion. : 
T 11s Liberty of Judgment, as it is found- 
d in Nature, and authorized by the Jewi(b 
aws, was left entire by the Author of the 
Chriſtian Religion. =o 
Ov x Bleſſed Saviour came to eſtabliſh a 
oritabnew Inſtitution, and conſequently to abrogate 
judg the Moſaick Law and Ceremonies. As theſe 
ooun had all the Authority, which a continued Se- 
theſes of miraculous Events could give any Re- 
Rituihlligion, it was abſolutely neceſlary, that his 
Divine Miſſion ſhould be proved by the moſt 
Lawemple Credentials, that ſo the invidious Pre- 
ace offiiealions to deſtroy the Jewiſh Religion, might 
kewilllde ſufficiently ſupported, and the Authority, 
o Profivhich introduced a new Form of Religion, 
1 beellmight be at leaft equal to that which had 
J. whi eſtabliſh'd the old. | 
, well G 2 Ou KR 
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uſted 


Ifraelite had Acceſs ? What could the frequent - 
Cautions againſt Impoſture ſignify, or the 


uſe, before they acknowledged a Prophet, or - 
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Ou « Saviour therefore was ſo far from re- 
quiring People to take it upon his Word that 
he was the Meſſiah, that he proved his Miſſion 
by the molt unqueſtionable Miracles, and by 
all the Marks ot Authority, which the Law} 
of Moſes, and the Writings of the Prophets 
had laid down for the Trial of his Pretenſions. 
The Miracles he wrought were ſo many Ap-| 
peals to the Reaſon and Eye-ſight of every 
Tjraelite ; and, if we may believe the Evange- 
lick Writers, far ſurpaſſed in their Nature and 
Number, all the Performances of that Kind, 
by which any ot the Prophets, or even their 
Law-giver had diſtinguiſh'd himſelf. 

AN p 'tis plain no Jem could acknowledge 
our Saviour as the Meſiah upon lefler Evidence, 
without an unjuſtifyable Credulity, and a 
Vant of Reſpect to that Law and Religion, 
which our Saviour came to abrogate- {ec 

Tr ar every Perſon might have all rea. fir 
ſonable Satisfaction, our Saviour frequently M 
appeals to the Works which the Father hadi to 
given him ta finiſh, and frankly acknowledges, 
that they were not obliged to credit his mere N. 
Pretenſion. VI bear Witneſs of my ſelf, in, 
Witneſs is not true, John 5, 31, and 37, ver Pc 
of the roth Chap. If I do not the Work of my cis 
Father, believe me not; but if I do, tho? 5% Cl 
believe not me, believe the Work. Nay, he as 
ſeems to allow the utmoſt Indulgence to their no 
Caution, by ſuppoſing their Unbelief had been 
excuſable, if he had not confirmed his Doctrine 
and Authority, by Works of ſo great Power, 

25 


re- 


that 
Lion] 
1 by 
LAW. 
hets 
ions. 


ſerve by the Weakneſs and Credulity of Men : 


C i ) 
as no Prophet had ever performed. Plain Ar- 
guments, that as our Lord had no Deſign to 


ſo he was not atraid to ſubmit his Doctrine, 


and the Miracles which were wrought in 


Proof of his Miſſion, to the ſevereſt Exami- 
nation. 

THe Apoftles and firſt Preachers of 1 
Golpel followed their Maiter's Example 1 
this tair Way ot Proceeding. As they ee 
knew nor. ſulpected any Cheat, they were 
willing every Body ſhould be at the Pains of an 
impartial Enquiry. 
mony of Eye witneſſes to our Saviour's Mi- 
racles, they declared to all the World, how 
they came to be ſo much aſſured of his Reſur- 
rection; namely, by converſing with him 
afterwards tor a conſiderable Time, and by 
ſeeing him aſcend into Heaven; and to con- 
firm their Accoum, they performed greater 
Miracles themſelves, than any they aicrib'd 
to their Maſter. | 

THEM convinced the Jems by their own 
Notions ; and from the Authority of ſuch Writ- 
ings as they acknowledged, they encouraged 
Dogs to compare their Docttine with an- 

ient Predictions, and gave a very favourable 
A of thoſe, who were ſo inquiſitive, 
as knowing that a fair Trial could do them 
no Harm. 

WAE N the Apoſtles preached to the Gen- 
tiles, they addreffed them with Arguments 
proper to convince them, inſtead of Wer 

the 
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( 48 ) 
the W 1s whoſe Authority they did not 
own; they laid the Streſs of their Cauſe 
upon ſuch Evidence, as every Heathen 
was able to judge of, arguing - with . them 
either from common received Principles, or 
from ſuch Matters of Fact, into which they 
had ſufficient Opportunity to enquire. In this 
Manner the Apoſtles took Care to ſuit the 
Proofs of their Doctrines to People of every 
Character and Capacity; and tho' they did 
not convince an . Rabbi, or a Scepti- 
cal Sadducee, by an irreſiſtible Evidence, they 
afforded both, as well as thoſe who were per- 
ſuaded, ſufficient Grounds to believe. 

To the Force of this Evidence, ſo well 
adapted to the different Circumſtances of 
Men, we may not improperly aſcribe the nu- 
merous Converſions of the Jews and Gentiles 
to the Chriſtian Faith; whereas, Had the firſt 
Teachers of that Religion either neglected to 
reaſon, or made Uſe of Arguments which 
were not proper to convince; had they done 
no more than exhort People to believe, and, 
in a Warmth of Zeal, addreſſed themſelves on- 
ly to the Paſſion and Fancy of Men; Tho? 
ſuch a Method might poſſibly have wrought 
upon ſome of the more Unthinking, and 
would certainly have ſaved themſelves Abun- 
dance of Pains; yet it is certain, that in this 
Way of Converſion, the credulous and igno- 


rant Part of the Audience would have been 


the only Proſelytes. 
| | O Ry 


E 


Ox, if any among the ſimple People had 


been gain'd over by a meer Pathetick Ad- 


dreſs, it is plain they had been as eaſily 


wrought upon by the next Attempt of the 


ſame Kind. To prevent the Succeſs of ſuch 
Impoſture, we find the -* 736g every where 
exhort People to try all Things, and to hold 
faſt that which is good, and caution them not 
to believe every Spirit, but to try the Spi- 
rits, whether they are of God, and that for an 
unexceptionable Reaſon, to which Seventeen 
hundred Years have added a great Weight, 
that many falſe Prophets had gone out into 
the World. 

So far 'tis evident, that there is no Ground 
from the ſacred Writings to believe without 


Evidence, no Warrant for reſigning a Man's 


Underſtanding to the Spiritual Direction of a- 
ny particular Body of Men. 

Hap the Author of the Chriſtian Religion 
inveſted ſome Men, with an Authority to 
dictate to the reſt of Mankind; as Submiſſion 
to their Judgment had been upon this Suppo- 
ſition every Chrii 's Duty, no doubt we 
{ſhould have had the... particularly deſcribed 
in the New Teſtament, their Character had 
been repreſented, ſo as to leave us in no Un- 
certainty about them, every honeft Man who 
reads the Bible, muſt learn enough to know 
whoſe infallible Inſtruction he muſt depend 
upon, inſtead of his own Pains and Enquiry, 
and who was the only authentick Teacher of 
Religion : For ſurely ſuch extraordinary Gifts 
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poſe, if the Poſſeſſors were not ſuſficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhed from ordinary fallible Men. TH 
TAE Apoſtles indeed were endued with a 
Spirit from Heaven, and their Inſpiration was 
confirmed by evident Miracles ; but theſe were 
Credentials which entitled them ro a Regard, 
which no modern Doctor can pretend to de- 
ſerve, unleſs he could prove his Divine Mrt- 
ſion and Authority in the fame Way. © 
Ix is no unreaſonable Conjecture that the 
Apoſtles thernſclves were tied down to the In- 
ſtructions they. had received, and therefore 
had no Right to make new Articles of Paith; 
What they as the infallible Interpreters of the 
Chriſtian Laws and Doctrine have left upon 
Record, all Chriſtians receive with Veneratt- 
on, and all reckon themſelves obliged to be- 
lieve and obey; but we muſt not extend the 
Obligation ſo far, as to place modern Teachers 
upon a Level with the ancient Apoſtles ; we 
owe no Submiſſion to their Judgment, which 
the Reaſon and Evidence of Things does not 
require. Every patticular Chriſtian 1s obliged 
to know the Reaſons for his Religion, every 
private Man is bound, and therefore muſt be 
able to judge what is the Rule and Standard 
of his Faith, and what is the genuin Senſe of 
it ; and for this good Reaſon there can be no 
iuch Thing, as an Authority in ſome to pre- 
ſcribe what others ought to believe, which 
would be perfectly inconſiſtent with the Obli- 
| | gation, 


and Authority had been beſtowed to no Pur 
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gation, which every Man is under to judge for 
| THAT no Man now is veſted with the 
Authority of a Spiritual Dictator, is a Truth 


» 


E I 
as @vhich all Proteſtants muſt, tho? ſome are ve- 
re Ry unwilling to acknowledge. TheAbſurdity of 
d, uch a Pretence is ſo immediately obvious, that 
'e- o Body has the Aſſurance to make it in 
iI Plain and direct Manner. But a Right to di- 
tate is too valuable a Privilege to be eaſily 
he Narted with, and therefore if the Claim to it 
In- reſign'd with Regrete, the Pretenſion is how- 
re Nrer too frequently maintained in another 
th; orm. 
he A Man who has Modeſty enough to decline 
on ie Honour of an abſolute Submiſſion to his 
ati: Mogle Judgment, may however be well e- 
be- Pugh pleated with the Thought of that Re- 


che rd, to which his Reading and Knowledge 
F Antiquity entitles him. And therefore tho? 
e Doctor, with a very commendable Self- de- 


e 

ich al, aſſures every Body, that he does not pre- 
not End to be above Miſtake himſelf; yet he 
ned Fakes no Scruple to ſet up as the only Inter- 


eter of certain Writings, which contain an 
be Wfallible Account of Chriſtian Doctrine. The 
ard {Wreck and Latin Fathers are the Men to whom 
> of Irthodox Chriſtians are obliged to ſubmit 
> no {cir Judgment; we muſt learn from their 
pre- Pemmentaries and Homilies what is the true 
hich Enſe of the Apoſtles. But this is a Fountain 
)bli- Þ Chriſtian Knowledge, which is lock'd up 
tion, N the ignorant Layman, and which ao Body 

| as 


W 


| C 1 5 
; | . et Led IE 0 
has Acceſs to, but either the learned Clerk orf ple 
a few in the Pariſh ; and therefore the People x 
mult be eternally incapable of judging ior car 
themſelves, what is right or wrong, true off Nat 
falfe in Religion; if all the Doctrines of it fror 
and the right Ex plication of them can onlyMjeac 
be acquired by reading ſuch Authors, which ine 
a Man of Letters and Study can only under C 
ſtand. [7 | 0 F 99 
IN order to vindicate the Right of private he 
Judgment, it will be therefore proper to ſhow, on 
by tome Remarks upon the Writings of ChriY;he 
ſtian Antiquity, that theſe are not to be de stat 
pended upon, as the Deciders of ReligiouWyhi 
Controverſy; and that the Learned, with al he 
their Reading and Knowledge of ancient Wriſ 1 
ters, are really as unable, meerly in the the 
Strength of theſe Advantages, as the Ignorant H iſt 
are without them, to determine what are Erre 
the true Doctrines of the Chriſtian Religion. the 
' 7. CHRISTIANS Certainly Owe a very moi 
great Veneration to the genuine Productions o {uf 
Chriſtian Antiquity ; theſe Writings being che 
compoſed by Men of eminent Probity and A- Nof f 
bilities, who had many Advantages to under. Wri 
ſtand the ſacred Books, which modern Writers Nr 
cannot pretend to. As the Primitive Fathers of v 
received many Notices from Apoſtolick Tra- Nwhi 
dition, which enlightened their Minds, and I the 
animated their Zeal; we may be fure, that I the 
Men who died Martyrs for a Religion, which 
they defended with ſo much good Senfe, mult 
be very zealous for the Purity of our W + 
l * 8 


F 3 


Doctrine, as well as ſome of the beſt Exam-, 
k ot ples of a good Life. 2 „ JAR 
ople 'BuT we muſt not ſuffer our ſelves to be 
lor carried away by a blind Veneration, for great 
= CO! Names, as if the Primitive Writings were free 
F it MW from all Error or Miſtake, or could infallibly 
only lead us into a right Notion of Chriſtian Doc. 
hich rine. . 22 8 25 1 
der} ONE would not be apt to imagine, that 
the Spirit of Infallibility ſurvived the Apoſtles, 
who conſiders the many Diſtractions in Opini- 
on and Practice, which afterwards ravaget 
the Chriſtian Church, in its earlieſt and pureſt 
State, and the many monſtrous Hereſies 
which if ung pac out of another, and every 
where ſpread their Infection. 
Ir can be no Injury to Religion to confeſs 
the Truth after Eaſebius +, who from an old 
Hiſtorian informs us, how early and prevalent 
Errors and Innovations were 1n the Infancy of 
the Church. As many undertook to writeMe- 
moirs of our Saviour's Life, who were ' not 
ſufficiently inſtructed as to Matters of Fact, 
the World was ſoon oppreſſed by a Mulritade 
of falſe or imperfect Accounts of it; many 
Writings were compoſed under the venerabl: 
Names of Apoſtles and eminent Men, fevera 
of which were received with a Venetation 
which they did not deſerve ; hy which Means 
the firſt Chriſtians found a Difficulty to ſertle 
the Number of Books, which were the infaE 
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lible Iſſue of the Apoſtles and inſpired Mea, 
and to diſtinguiſh them from other leſs valu- | 

able Compolures. A | 
BuT as Truth ſooner or later triumphs 
over Error and Forgery, at laſt after a due 
Examination of the different Pretenſions, the 
Number of Canonical Writings was ſettled, 
by the Authority of the Council of Laodicea 7 
in the 367. This Declaration however was f 
not univerſally approved, ſeeing the Synod of MW © 
Carthage in the Year 397, added to the Canon, MW 1: 
or the Catalogue of Books to be read in Church, ¶ ti 
the Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, 1 8 
and the Book of Wiſdom, as well as the Apo- ai 
calypſe, Athanaſius too, we find by a Miſtake, t! 
reckons the third Book of E/dras among the tt 
Canonical or inſpired Writings, and ſeveral of M 
the Ancients, not only particular Perſons, but M ci 
whole Churches, rejected ſome one or other at 
of the ſacred Books, or paid an undue Regard th 
to meer human Writings. Theſe good Men, 
either from a Credulity which diſpoſed them 
to approve what made for their Cauſe, or 
the Want of Opportunity to learn what Books 
were genuine, or what were ſpurious, were 
frequently led into Miſtakes of this Impor- 
tance, and therefore often made References 
to Books, which are now confeſſed to be 
ſpurious, as well as rejected the juſt Authority 

of inſpired Writings. 

IT muſt be own'd, that as the Hereticks 
rejected the beſt Part of thoſe Books, which 
the Orthodox received, and andere (0 
adul: 


(- 58 0 


adulterate the genuine Writings of the Apoſtles, 


ſo the Orthodox themſelves were not perfectly 
agreed as to the Number of the Canonical 
Zooks, till a long Time after the authen- 
tick Deciſions, which had been made at Laos 
aicea and Carthage concerning the Canon. 
THESE Remarks ſhow; that as the Pri- 
mitive Fathers and Churches did not only dif- 


fer about Matters of Ceremony or Diſcipline, 


or Opinions of leſſer Conſequence, but were 
likewiſe divided in their Judgment, about 
thoſe Matters of Fact, which were indeed of 
great Concernment to the Chriſtian Church; 
and therefore we cannot eaſily allow them all 
that Authority, which is neceſſary to make 
their Writings deciſive in Points of Difficulty. 
2. BuT whatever be the Authority of an- 
cient Writers, it is certain that We are not 
able to form any certain judgment concerning 


tlie Sentiments of the three firſt, that is, the 


pureſt Ages of Chriſtianity, by thoſe few 
Writings which are come to our Hands. It is 
very much to be regreted, that many Books 
of this Antiquity have been loſt, either by the 
Injury of Time, or the Malice of Adverſaries, 
and thoſe which were certainly writ within 
that Period, are for many Reaſons inſufficient 
to give us any certain Account of Chriſtian 
Doctrine. As they are compoſed, many of them 
with a very different Deſign, either meerly to 
vindicate the Chriſtians from the Calumnies 
of Heathens and Jews, or to expoſe the Ab- 
ſurdity of Pagan Idolatry, or to confute the 
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monſtrous Conceits of Hereticks and falfe 
Chriſtians. : 3 
3. THosE who are verſed in ancient 
Writings know, that *tis a very difficult Task 


to diſtinguiſh the genuine from the ipurious 


Productions of Antiquity. The vaſt Number 


have induced Men to make, and the many 


Books which have been falſly aſcrib'd to the 
ancient Fathers, in Conſequence of ſuch Im- 
ork for Criticiſm, 
that Men ordinarily learned, much more the. 
Bulk of Chriſtians, are incapable to pronounce, 
any certain Judgment in a thouſand Caſes, ' 
Wat is, or what is not a genuine Piece. The 
Labour and Sagacity ot ſome have indeed, 
made many and ſtrange . Diſcoveries of this 
Kind; and how many more were we capable. 
to make, if we either knew the Stile of par-. 
ticular Writers better, or the Hiſtory of former. 
Ages? But who can pretend. to. be ger, of 


poſture, make ſo much 


that Penetration, that through Knowledge o 


Antiquity, or Skill in Eccleſiaſtick Hiſtory, as, 
is neceſſary to ſeparate all the Droſs from the 
Gold, all the genuine from the ſpurious: 
Writings of the Fathers; And how can; a. 
Man determine the juſt Authority of any par- 
ticular Treatiſe, or any pretended Deciſion of. 
an ancient Council, ualeſs he can make a cer- 


tain Judgment, whether it is genuine or not. 


A modeſt Man, whatever his Learning be, 
would be afraid to paſs a Sentence upon a ſuſ- 
pected Father, who conſiders that Jerome, the 

SEN greateſt 


of Forgeries, which Intereſt or pious Fraud 


D 


5 


greateſt Critick of Antiquity, delivers, as le- 


gitimate, the Epiſtles, which were pretended to 


have paſſed between Seneca and St. Paul; and 
that Clemens Alexandrinus, the moſt learned 
and polite of all the Fathers, as Dallee ob- 
ſerves, was ſo often impoſed upon by Apo- 
cryphal Writings, falſly aſcribed to the 
Apoſtles. | 

- © In all che Diſputes (fays a very learned 
* cfperſon) about the Images in Churches, and 
« in the Differences betwixt the Greek and 
«© Latin Churches, and indeed in the moſt 
* Part of all other Eccleſiaſtical Contentions, 
“ you will find nothing more frequent than 
© the mutual Reproaches of Forgery, which 
© the ſeveral Parties caſt at each other, and 
* or ſome pious Fraud in Defence of their 
* own Caule.” © - | 


E VNR Body knows, who is the leaſt ac- 
quainted with Church-Hiſtory, what Knave- 


ries of this Kind have been committed, or at 
leaſt connived at; How many Letters and 
Acts of Council have been either forged or 
falſify'd to ſupport the Pretenſions of ambi- 
tious Clergymen? And how many Cheats 
might have been uſed, whereof we at this Di- 
ſtance of Time can have no Notice, to make 
the prefent Doctrine of a corrupt Church 
appear agreeable to thoſe Writings, from 
which all Chriſtians in all Ages have ſought 
Countenance and Protection? 

4. Bes fp Es the Forgery of entire Pieces, 
it has been probably alledged, that the * 


3 


of primitive Writers might have been very 

much corrupted either by Negligence or 

Fraud, with a pious or malicious Deſign, by 

tranſpoſing Sentences, or en a Part, or 
ſe 


by ſpurious Additions, and ſeveral other little 


Tricks, which have been commonly uſed in 


Defence of a bad, and ſometimes for the Sake 
of a good Cauſe, ſo as to produce an entire Al- 
teration of the Senſe, and make the Author ex- 
preſs the quite contrary to what he really in- 
tended. 1 
WHraT Liberties of this Kind, ſome an- 
cient Writers of great Character have uſed 
with the Works of Origen and Euſebius, is very 
well known. From which Inſtance we may 
probably infer, what meaner Authors were 


capable of; nay *tis certain many actually 
were guilty in the ſame Way both ancient and 


modern; as we may learn from Dallee, who 
has made it appear, that not only the Writ- 


ings of the Fathers and Acts of Councils have 


exceedingly ſuffered by theſe Falſificat ions, but 
likewiſe that the Liturgies of the Church, 
which ſeem to be moſt ſafe from ſuch treacher- 
ous Attempts. have had the ſame Fate. 


IN fine, The Papiſts have made ſuch Ha- 


vock of the true and genuine Senſe of Anti- 
quity, have ſo often made the venerable Fa- 
thers ſpeak their own Senſe, or ſtruck them 


dumb when they ſpoke againſt them; that 


we have Reaſon to doubt, whether any an- 
cient Writing has altogether eſcaped their 


Barbarity, ſo as jto be tranſmitted down to 


P oſte· 


. 
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( 59 ) 
ofterity in its genuine Form, by theſe evets 
ſting Perſecutors of Books and Men. | 
F. Bor let us ſuppoſe that the Books, 
hich paſs current under the Name of the 
athers, were all of a known and certain 
haracter ; and let us further ſuppoſe, that 
heſe Writings had ſuffered no material Change, 
ither by Negligence or deſign'd Corruption 
vhat would theſe Suppoſitions ſignify, unle 
he Senſe of theſe Authors was clear to the 
:w, who have Leiſure or Capacity to peruſe 
hem. How unfit are Books to decide Con- 
roverſy, or to lead us into Truth, if they are 
rit in a gloomy and perplex d Stile, embar- 
alsd by a Flouriſh of Words, or clouded 
»y Metaphors and Alluſions, which Moderns 
annot pretend to underſtand. 
THAT this is a true Character of ſome of the 
ndoubted Records of Antiquity, it would not be 
ard to ſhow by ſome of the beſt Authorities. 
EVER judicious Reader, who looks in- 
o Eccleſiaſtical Authors, may perceive the 
ruth of this Remark, as well as account 
or the Reaſons of ſo great Obſcurity in the 
ritings of the Fathers. Theſe good Men 
vere not all of them ſufficieatly verſed, ei- 
her in the Study of Words, or the Knowledge 
Things, as to be able to expreſs themſelves 
vith ſufficient Perſpicuity ; 8 ſay that 
hey were deſtitute of thoſe Helps of right 
| WW which Moderns are provided with- 
In ſhort, As they often talk by the By 
pon certain Points of Divinity, we can- 
not 


(5 ) 

not expect from curſory Notices, any di 
ſtinct or ſatis factory Account of them; their 
Sente by this Means is frequently ſuſpended 
by the Ambiguity of undefin'd Terms; 
and the Expreffions they uſe are capable 
of no fix*d and determinate Meaning, being 
either in the Time of the Writer of a very 
different Signification, or ſince underſtood 
in a Senſe perfectly different. 
FROM theſe Cauſes of Obſcurity in an. 


cient Authors it frequently happens, that no ful. 
thing is more uncertain, or the Subject 0 — 
more Contention, than what is their trut C 


Meaning. Frequent Appeals are made tt 
their Judgment, with no other Effect that 
to IT Differences, and perpetuate the 
Men are ſent from the Scripture to ſeek the 


true Senſe in a Commentary infinitely mor: 95 | 
difficult; and the Rule of Deciſion is fre 5 
quently more obſcure and unintelligible that 1. 
the Matter in Queſtion. Hence it is, tha N f 
after all the Wrangling and Splutter, whidſſ tic! 
the Learned have kept up about ancient Opt 5 
nions or Practice, they are never the neare 15 
to Certainty or Agreement: On the contrary the 
Proteſtants and Papiſts in their Contentions 0a 
together have ſo often either tortured the FX 

Senſe of plain Words, or bewilder*d themſelve 1 
in a Purſuit of an uncertain Meaning, tha C0 
our Enquiries about the genuine Senſe of An 50 


tiquity, ſeem to be better calculated to enter 
tain a Sceptical Mind, and an eternal It 
5 


n 


C6 3 


of Doubting, than to determine any one Re- 
ligious Controverſy. 3 
6. LET us ſuppoſe that a Man of great 
Leiſure and Patience, with an infinite Pains, 


di. 
their 
nded 


ab has acquired a ſufficient Skill in the learned 
ein Languages, ſo as to read a Greek and Latin 
ol Father, without the Help of a Commentary. 


Let us imagine that he can diſpel all the 
Clouds which darken the Senſe of an old 
Author, and can trace his Meaning, thro' a 
Labyrinth of barbarous Language and con- 
fuſed Reaſoning. What a poor Reward 
would it be of all his learned Induſtry, that 
he can be ſure of the literal Signification of 


tood 


| All 
E N0- 
Qt & 


true 


yy Words, if he is in the mean Time ignorant 
he of the real Sentiments of the Author ?. Or can 
theil he know what theſe are, if he has thought fit 


to give the Reader only the Judgment of ano- 
ther, or diſguiſe his own, if he talks either 
without a due Regard to Truth, or without 
a Deſign to be underſtoodꝰ b 

Ir is certain, and allowed by the beſt Cri. 
ticks, that ſome of the ancient Commenta- 
ries upon the Bible, as particularly thoſe of 
Origen and Jerome, do not contain merely 


more 
3 fre 
cha 
, tha 
Which 
Opi 
Jearel 


= their own Opinion, but a Collection or Raph- 
1 th ſody of Thoughts from various Authors, and 
lv ſome of theſe not of the beſt Character; How 


{hall the Reader diſtinguiſh here, betwecn the 
Conceit of a Heretick and injudicious Perſon, 

trom the Judgment of a learned Father ? 
Tr 4T the primitive Writers were gene- 
rally Perſons of fingular Integrity is very cer- 
I 2 tain; 
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1 
tain; however it cannot be denied, that the 
Liberty of making a little bold with the 
Truth, in order to ſerve the Cauſe of Reli. 
gion, was not a Practice ſo univerſally con- 
demn'd, but that ſome Perſons of Piety and 
Virtue otherwiſe, were guilty of it. What. 
ever Bounds a learned Father might preſcribe 
to his Imagination, in a grave Commentary 
or Philoſophical Diſcourſe, we find that in a 
Diſcourſe to the People he can indulge his 
Fancy, and can give into ſuch Strains of 
Rhetorick, either with a View to pleaſe or 
work upon the Paſſions of the Audience, as 
are ſcarcely conſiſtent with Sincerity, and 
muſt be jnterpreted with many Grains of Al- 
lowance, | 
Ix a Word, The ſcurvy Trick of Lying 
for the Truth was too early, and alas a too 
general Practice. ans 
IN all Exaggerations of this Kind, if a 
Mana js a little too eaſy to believe, or inter- 
prets Words according to a ſtrict Propriety, 
he muſt be undoubtedly impoſed upon. 
7. Bur ſuppoſe a Reader of Eccleſiaſtical 
Books ſhould not only by uncommon Sagaci- 
ty and Abilities diſcover a latent Senſe, but 
likewiſe be abſolutely ſure, that the Words of 
the Author expreſs his real Sentiments; all 
that he could learn by this Means, would be 
only the Judgment of a particular Writer; for 
what Aſſurance can he have from thence, that 
other cotemporary Writers of greater Learning 
and Abilities, or other Perſons of equal Au- 
thority, 


TW 


thority, who 'never were Authors, or whoſe 
Writings have not come to our Hands, were 
not of a different Judgment as to the Matter 
in Queſtion ; what Connexion has the Opini- 
on of one Father with rhat of another ? The 


s Sentiments of one individual Perſon with the 


Belief of a whole Church, or the Senſe of a 
ſingle Church, with the Faith of the whole 
collective Body of Chriſtians diſperſed thro? 
the whole World, or the Univerſal Belief of all 
Chriſtian Churches in one particular Age, with 
the Belief of all the Churches of the World, 
at another Age or Period ? | 

CHRISTIANS in every Age have been 
liable to the ſame Diverſity of Opinion; they 
have all fram'd a different Judgment of Mat- 


ing ters, which were either doubtful or not eſſen- 


tial Parts of Religion. Nor can we imagine, 
that a great Number of Men, of a different 
Size and Complexion of Mind, diverſify*d by 
Education, and living at a difterent Time, 
ſhould all conſent in the ſame Belief, without 
ſuppoſing that ſuch Agreement was the Effe& 
of a conſtant and miraculous Illumination ; 
ſeeing we cannot imagine any ſuch Agreement 
and Unanimity even in a ſingle Church with- 
out the ſame extraordinary Cauſe. 
Bu x if all the primitive Writers of a good 
Character were favoured with ſuch extraordi- 
nary Aſſiſtance; how can we reconcile ſuch a 
Suppoſition, with the endleſs Diſputes of good 
Men about Matters of little Moment, an 1 
| 1I- 
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E 
different Judgment they have ſometimes made 
concerning Points of very great Importance? 
Max not the wiſeſt Man have ſome par- 

| ticular Whim or Conceit, and wander from 
the Road of Truth in a private Bypath of his 
own? May not an inconſiderate Zeal, or a 
warm Enthuſiaſtick Fancy tranſport half a Do- 
Zen or half a Score of good Men, as wile as 
any in a particular Church to an Exceſs, which 
is condemned by all the ſober Part of the So- 
ciety ? And may not theſe zealousPerſons from 
a Forwardneſs of Temper, take up the Pen to 
inform Poſterity, while the wiſer Adverſaries 
being ſenſible of the ſmall Importance of the 
Point in Debate, may neglect to write upon 
the Subject ? 2 39 5 | 
| IT would be a very raſh Judgment to con- 
ke clude from the Sentence of Ignatius, that thoſe | 
1 who faſted upon the Lord's Day were the 
25 Murderers of Chriſt, that every Chriſtian of 
2 Smyrna or Philadelphia, or every Member of 
1 the Catholick Church, agreed with him in 
that odd and uncharitable Fancy; or to col- 
tb lect from the particular Opinion of St. Auſtin, 
+ that every Infant was damned who did not 
partake of the Euchariſt ; or that all the Chri- 
ſtians of the Fourth Century worſhipped the 
Relicts of departed Saints, and contended for 
ſo Superſtitious a Practice, meerly becauſe a 
Perſon ſo conſiderable as St. Jerome fell into 
that Extra vagance. | 
F: BuT we may carry the Argument farther 
= and affim, that the general Agreemeyt, 
th i- 
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Chriſtian Churches in any particular Uſage or 


Opinion, is no Proof either of an univerſal . 


Conſent, or a Divine Original. The Churches 
of Alia, as every Body knows, differed from 
all other Chriſtians, as to the Obſervance of 


Eaſter ;, Faſting upon Saturday was uſed by the 
Church of Rowe, and condemned by all the 


World beſides ; the ExpeQation of a Millenui- 


um was generally entertained by the primitive 
Fathers ; and no Body doubts, that ſome of 
the beit and moſt primitive Chriſtians had ve- 
ry ſingular and erroneous Notions about the 
State of departed Souls ; every Notion or Pra- 
crice, which a particular Writer or Church was 
fond of, was immediately father'd upon the 
Apoſtles, and derived from their Authority, ſo 
that almoſt in every Debate of any Conſequenee, 
nothing was more common then to alledgeapo- 
ſtolick Tradition on both Sides of the Queſtion. 

ONE would be apt to think, that altho? 
the Judgment of a particular Writer, or the 
received Cuſtom or Sentiment of a particular 
Church, or the general Conſent of Churches 
in any Practice or Opinion of leſſer Conſe- 
quence, might not prove that the Agreement 
was univerſal or derived by a Tradition from 
the Apoſtles, yet the Definition of a primi- 
tive Council, concerning a Point of the laſt 
Importance, might reaſonably ſuppoſe ſuch a 
Conſent, but even here the Inference would 
be unjuſt ; for who either can deny, that in 
the Catalogues we have received of the Cano- 
nical Books, from the moſt ancient and au- 


theatick 


66609) 
thentick Counſels, there is a very conſidetable 
Difference,or that theDetermination of the Ca- 
non was a Matter of the utmoſt Importance? 

THESE Differences concerning Matters of 
Belief or Practice, uneſſential to the Chriſtian 
Religion, are ſo far from weakning the Foun- 
dations of it, that indeed they reflect a great 
Light upon that Argument for the Truth of 
Chriſtianity, which we derive from the univer- 
ſal Conſent of Chriſtians, in ſome particular 
Matters of greater Importance. 

THaT there has been ſuch an univerſal 
Agreement and Conſent of all Chriſtians, in e- 
very particular Church and Age, in ſome Ar- 
ticles of Belief, and Matters of Practice, can- 
not be denied; but then it muſt be allowed, 
that theſe are very few, and very plainly con- 
tained in the ſacred Writings, and therefore 
neither need, nor can derive any further Au- 
thority or Obligation from the Definitions of 
Councils, or the Judgment of ancient Writers, 
than they have already received from the ſa- 
cred Writings, 

8. THz Chriſtian Religion is very much 
concerned in the Truth of certain Facts, upon 
which it is founded. As theſe are all laid down 
in the New Teſtament, ſo they have all the 
Certainty which Hiſtorical Proof can give 
them. Whatever Inſtruction we receive from 
Eccleſiaſtical Authors, concerning the Truth 
of the Goſpel-Hiſtory, is a valuable Addition 
to our Knowledge, and a good Reaſon why 
we [ſhould carefully peruſe theſe ancient Writ- 

g 


K 


ings; but then as we do not need the ſame 


4 


2a- MAtiftance in order to underſtand the neceffary 
e? articles of Chriftian Belief, the Records of An- 
of Mtiquity cannot be equally ſerviceable to us in 


the Deciſion of Controverſy, or doubtful Mat- 
ers, as they are in confirming the Truth of 
choſe Facts, about the Certainty of which all 
hriſtians in every Age have agreed. ä 
9. THESE good Authors which ſome are 
apt to overvalue, have left us their own Ac- 
ounts of Chriſtian Doctrine, without any 
Wretence to Authority; they never dream'd 
o impoſe their own Opinions upon Poſterity, 
xs the Standard of right Belief. It has been 
bbſerved by Dallee, that their Writings have 


ed, Mothing of the Air or Mein of authoritative 
on- Peciſions, and that they never imagined they 
ore Mad the leaſt Claim to that .implicite Belief, 
zu- Nrhich ſome have inconſiderately allowed 


hem. | 5 

H a Þ they conceived the leaſt Imagination 
that Poſterity were to be determined by the 
\uthority of their Writings, they would have 
peen at more Pains in the Compoſition ; we 
ould not have had ſo many extemporary 
omilies under the Names of Aaguſtin or 
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the Lr yſoſtom; nor would the beſt Commentaries | 

ive f Antiquity been compoſed with ſo much I 
rom Hhaſte, and ſtuff d with ſo many different and v 
uth Hheterodox Opinions; a plain Proof that Treas 9 
tion {Wiſes compoſed with ſo little Accuracy, were 4 
ghy Never intended to be infallible Deciſions of ? 
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10. HA p theſe venerable Perſons arroga- 

ted to their own Writings an undue Regard, 
the Preſumption had been abundantly con- 
tuted by thele obvious Marks of Frailty, 
which are every where obſerved in the molt Þ 
Learned of the Fathers. | 

Ex xoxs are found in their Works, not only | 
of trivial Nature about Chronology, the 
Names of Places, and the Derivation ot Words, 
or about Matters of great Difficulty, into 
which they had little Occaſion to enquire, or 
of little Conſequence to the Cauſe of Reli. 

gion, which they were not at Pains to con- 
ſider: But indeed Errors in thoſe Points of 
Religion, in which they are pretended to be 
the only competent Judges, concerning Mat- 
ters of Fact which they had Acceſs to know, 
and ſome of the moſt important Articles of 
Chriſtian Religion, of which they were zeal - 
ous Defenders. Errors maintain'd with the 
greateſt Confidence by Perſons of the beſt 
Learning and Judgment, received not by one or 
two, or half a Dozen, or by one ſingle Church, 
but by the Bulk and Generality of Chriſtians; 
not in one Age only and Period of Time, but 
for ſeveral Ages together. 

A Man is confounded with the numerous 
Inſtances of Ignorance or Negligence, which 
Dallee and Whitby, and many others, indeed 
the greateſt Part of thoſe who have been con- 
verſant in the Writings of Antiquity have 
ſo freely charged upon them ; even thoſe who 
have pretended to owe their Judgment 1 = 

Olute 


. 


ſolute Submiſſion, have often made Diſcove- 
ries and Confeſſions, when their own In- 
tereſt was either not attended to, or imme- 
diately concerned, which are ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate, that the Study of Antiquity is 
really a tedious Maze of Uncertainty, which 
cannot promiſe the Inquilitive any Satis- 
faction. * 5 . | 
= A modeſt Perſon is ſtruck with the Senfe of 
human Frailty, when he conſiders how often 
Religion is blended with Philoſophy, and al- 
moſt loſt by the Mixture in ſome of the mott 
ancient Fathers; when he reflects, that the 
reat Learning of Origen could not ſecure him 
rom ſome of the groſſeſt and moſt pernicious 
Errors; and that the Piety of Ireneus, and the 
Erudition of Clemens Alexandrinus is tully'd. 
by Errors, which in a modern Author would. 
be branded with the Name of Hereſy ; when 
he reads in Jerome, the beſt Critick of Anti- | 
quity, ſome Paſſages which are either down- 9 
right Trifling or Prieſtcraft ; when he obſerves 
how much the miraculous Strain was affected 
by ſome of the moſt judicious Writers, and how 
often their Credulity was impoſed upon by 
Stories evidently filly : In fine, When he con- 
ſiders that the Orthodoxy and Holineſs of 
Auſtin and Cyprian could not preſerve them 
from Opinions, which expreſs an uncharitable 
23 Severity, and indeed are of very dangerous 
Conſequence. To yy + no more, the 1 
2 0 


who See Petavius's Notes upon Epiphagius, and the Annals of 
ab- Baronius. | | 


oe" 4 


1 


of a corrupt Mind. Things were carried, as 
they are commonly now in greater Aſſemblies, 


by Intereſt and worldly Politicks, Men were 
the ſame 1500 Years: ago, that they are at 
this Day; they were byaſs'd by the fame 
Paſſions, paid the ſame intereſted Submiſſion 


to civil Authority, and ſhow'd the fame Heat 


and Animoſity in their Differences. 

A good Man would bury in Silence the 
Imperfections and Infirmities of ſuch eminent 
Witneſſes to our Saviour's Religion; but it 


is impoſſible to conceal what all the World 


knows, nor can an Acknowledgment of Truth 
do any Harm to a Religion which is founded 
upon it, while it tends to bring People off 
an unworthy Dependence upon mere human 
Authority. 

_ Evexy Chriſtian, who enquires into the 
Grounds of Religion with Sincerity, has all 
the Reaſon to expect a Divine Aſſiſtance, 
which the Promiſe of God can give him. A 
Number of good Men, who meet together 
upon the ſame Deſign, may expect the fame 
Aſſiſtance : But as every particular Perſon 
may miſtake, if he wants Sincerity and other 
proper Qualifications for an Enquiry after 
Truth ; it he be wanting to himſelf, or pre- 
tends to judge of a Matter which is above his 
Reach, or beyond his Diſcovery ; ſo Aſſemblies 
of Men, in the ſame Circumſtances of Diſ- 
advantage, are equally liable to® Miſtake or 
Impoſition. They may err, or be miſled with- 


out any Imputation upon their Honeſty or 


good 
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( 72 ) 
good Intention: Nor can the Numbers, or 
Character, or Function of any Set of Men, who 
make up a Council, conter Infallibility upon 
the Deciſions of tallible Men : For fallible Par- 
iculars cannot make an infallible Whole; and 
if every individual Member of a ſingle Church 
might err, then every one, and all the Coun- 
cils of Eccleſiaſticks, from the Council of 
Nice to the Conventicle of Trent, might have 
made falſe Deciſions, as a whole Regiment 
or Army may run away, as well as every 
particular Soldier who belongs to it. 
No Learning or Authority, no Ancient- 
neſs or Ability are ſuſficient to reconcile both. 
Parts of a Contradiction, or to make twice 
two to be four and five at the ſame Time. 
x Councils then (as an ingenious Author 
expreſſes himſelf) are to be found againſt Coun- 
cils; if an equal Number of Doctors in one 
Age, contradicted an equal Number in ano- 
ther, and ſome Councils, as well as ſome Fa- 
thers, thought fit to contradict themſelves. 
In fne, If it appears from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſto- 
ry, that Religion, at leaſt, after the Council 
of Nire appeared in Twenty Shapes, ac- 
cording to the prevailing Intereſts and Paſſions 
of Men, and Men were either Orthodox or 
otherwiſe, as the Wind blew either from this 
or that Quarter; I hope if all this is Fact, 
and has been frequently and abundantly 
proved, it will be too ſhameleis an Attempt 
to ſubject modern Chriſtians to the Deciſions 


of ancient Councils: Altho' no Queſtion ny 
. be 


V 
be made, Whether we had the genuine Acts 
of Council, or whether they had ſuffered no 


material Corruption or Change, either with 


or without Deſign, altho* there was no Dif- 
ficulty as to the Senſe of ancient Canons, and 
every Man of Letters, or every private Chri- 
ſtian was a ſufficient Judge of it. 1 fay, Let 
us put all theſe Suppolitions, which yet it 
would require infinite Learning or Volumes 
to prove; yet alter all it will be a Queſtion, 
which cannot be decided but by Authority, 
Whether the Council of Nice or that of Armi- 
ni, the more numerous of the two, deſerves 
the Preference? Whether we owe ſuch a Re- 
gard to a Majority, as to be obliged to ac- 
knowledge a Deciſion, which was condemaed 
by four general Councils ? What Side we are 


to take in the tamous Queſtion about the 


Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, ſo differently 
determined by the Greeks and Latins ? Whe- 
ther we are to prefer the Council which con- 
demned, or that which approved the Eutychi- 
an Hereſy ? In fine, To what Authority we 
ought ro ſubmit our Judgment concerniog 
Predeſtination, the Worſhip of Images, and 


ſeveral other Points about which Eccleſiaſt icks 


have thought fit to make very different and 
and contrary Deciſions ? 

THrtss are Queſtions which cannot poſ- 
ſibly be ſolved by any Authority, either an- 
cient or modern; nor can we form any certain 
Judgment concerning the Subject of theſe Que- 


ſtions, unleſs we enquire impartially, whether 
| theſe 
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theſe particular Opinions are reaſonable, and | 


agreeable to the only Rule of Chriſtian Doctrine. 
ITaEs E and other Remarks which might 
be made, are ſufficient to prove that all Ap- 
eals to the Authority of Fathers in Matters 
af Controverſy, and pure Doctrine, are really 
impertinent. 5 Ry 
S8OME are well enough content like good 
Proteſtants to renounce all Submiſſion to the 
Authority of the Ancients, -as being ſenſible 
that they are not competent Judges, or con- 
fcious that they can gain no Countenance from 
them to their particular Tenets, to which 
theſe ancient Writings are not all favourable, 
or declining to be at the Pains which is necef- 
ſary to underſtand them: Whatever is the 
Reaſon, if the Fathers are really againſt them; 
ſeeing they pretend to build their Sentiments 


upon a better Authority, they are undoubted- 


ly obliged to be againſt the Fathers, All Ap- 


peals to their Tribunal may, upon this Suppo- 


ſition, be juſtly condemned as an Affront to a 
Superior Authority, and inconfiſtent with the 


Proteſtant Maxim, that the ſacred Writings 


are the only Rule of Deciſion. 


Bu r thoſe who difown the Authority of 


ancient Decrees, muſt take Care not to pay 


that undue Submiſſion to modern; for ſuch a 
Conduct will be equally inconſiſtent with the 


ſingular Regard which is due to Scriptures, 


and more unreaſonable, as it cannot be ex- 


cuſed by the ſame plauſible Pretences of Rea- 
ſon, Modern Doctors live at a great Does 
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from the Time of the Apoſtles, and want ma. 
ny Advantages for underſtanding the Scriptures, 
which a Greek, or even a Latin Father was 
Maſter of. We may for Example eaſily ſup- 
poſe, that a Divine now-a-· days may be better 
verſed in Philoſophy and the elles Leitres, 
than eit her Chry/oftom or Theodoret was, yet 
certainly the Education of either muſt entitle 
him to an exacter Knowledge of the New 
Teſtament than a modern Critick can poſſibly 
acquire. Juſt ſo, any Perſon that is now brought 
up at the Feet of Gamaleil, may eaſily ſurpaſs 
Ignatius or Clemens Romanus, in Subtility of 
Reaſoning and Metaphyſical Skill. which are 
of no great Ute in Religion ; but ir 1s really 
improbable that Perſons who were cotempo- 
rary with the immediate Diſciples and Follow- 
ers of the Apoſtles, ſhould not at leaſt have as 
good a Notion of Chriſtian - DuEtrine, as any 
modern Student of Divinity 

WHATEVER Ground therefore we have 
for rejecting the Sentiments of Eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, and Decrees of ancient Councils, as 
an incompetent Aurhori:y to determine Con- 
troveriy ; we have the fame and much better 
Reaſon to diſclaim all the modern Pretenſions 
of uninſpired Teachers to diate and impoſe; 
any Shadow of Authority of this Kind which 
Men can pretend to, being exceediegly weak- 
ned by 1700 Ages, and by this Time dwiadl:d 
into nothing at all. 3 8 

1. Tis certain however that while Proteſtants, 
according to their acknowledged Princip'es,tes 
nounce 


CI 2 

nounce all Submiſſion to the Judgment of 
Men, they are very readily guilty in this 
Way. Tho? no Fault is more generally 
condemned than Credulity, there 1s none 
to which religious People are more gene- 
rally liable; ſome particular Doctor or o- 
ther, a Perſon who diſtruſts his own Under. 
ſtanding is inclined to chuſe for a Spiritual 
Dictator; and when once he has truſted his 
Conſcience in ſuch good Hands, he is willing 
to pay the utmoſt Deference to his bettet 
Judgment, and to make him as entire a Com: 
plement of his Reaſon, as would abundantly 
ſatisfy the old Gentleman at Rome. 

THris Choice is ordinarily determined by 
the Place a Maa lives in, his Opportunities of 
Acquaintance, and the particular Eſteem and 
Affection he has contracted for a Man of e- 
minent Character. | 
By this Means it happens that a Perſon 
who has no Manner of Pretenſion to Infallibi- 
lity on one Side of the Tweed, may have large 
Claims on the other, and a Doctor may be 
vored into the Chair by a Million of Admir- 
ers under one Climate, who has no Manner 
of Intereſt or Authority in another Latitude. 

- SOME are determined by a comparative 
Notion of the Perſon they pitch upon ; it Dr. 
1 — or D. B--— paſs for Latitudinari- 
as, and unworthy of Confidence ; it is odds 
but D. 0 or D. 5— are choſen ia 
Regard of their oppoſite Character. Or if 
Dr. H or D. S are caſt for the Sul- 

picion 


F 
picion of ill Deſigns, and a Propenſion to He- 


bi terodoxy, Ten to One the Choice falls upon 


nl P. T: B——, who is known to be per- 
17 fectly Staunch. 


wn SOMETIMES the Submiſſion grows into 
ne- an Habit, as in the caſe of a venerable Perſon, 
Pa whom we have long and often heard with 
= Admiration ; we are naturally enclined to be- 


"1: lieve, that he is never very much miſtaken, 
bis * * . - P s 
at leaſt that he is eternally in the right in 


ine Matters of great Importance; for tho* ſuch a 
Ta Perſon neither is nor pretends to be infallible, 
— yet he cannot be charged with Error without 


a very high Preſumption. 

* 2. Bu r this natural Propenſity to a Popiſh 
LSdavery of Mind, is not the peculiar Weak- 
neſs of Perſons ſincerely Religious. People 
c who are Free-thinkers by Profeſſion, are fre- 
" © quently chargeable with a Credulity which 
they every Day ridicule. While they laugh in 


ron their Sleeve at the eſtabliſhed Religion, *tis a 
ub Thouſand to one but they have conferred In- 
15 fallibility on ſome favourite Author. If the 
be Epiſtles of St. Paul are not allowed their juſt 
mJ Authority, Shaftsbury's CharaQeriſticks may 
my come to paſs for Canonical. Spinoſa may pre- 
= tend to all the Honour which Inſpiration could 
75 deſerve, meerly becauſe he had the Aſſurance. 

to deny it; and a ſingle Paſſage in the Levia- 


than may be thought to deſerve more Ap- 
plauſe, than all the Wiſdom of both Old and 
New Teſtament. 

| L 2 | 1:2 
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I In this Manner the natural Credulity of 
Mankind, impoſes upon them in a Thouſand 
Shapes, and under every Diſguiſe, Hence in- 
ſtrad of uſing their own Judgment, and truſt. 
ing to the only Authority of the ſacred Scrip- 
tures, we are glad to ſeek Protection and 
Countenance to our Opinions, from every 
grave Appearance of Learning and Piety, or 
wy proud Dogmatizer in Atheiſm and Phi- 
loſo hy, 5 | 
x, 'TwouLD be in vain to prove, that every 
Man is allowed and required to enquire into 
the Truth of Religion, and to uſe his ou pri- 
vate Judgment about it, without a Dependence 
upoa any Authority, cither anctent or modern, 
It would be vain, I fay, to ſhow from Paſl- 
ſages of Scripture, that rhis is the Duty and 
Privilege of all the World; for we muſt not 
lay any Streſs upon the ſacred Writings, when 
the Truth of Religion is the Matter in Que 
ſtion, There is a good Reaton beſides, why it 
would be needleſs in this Place to vindicate 
certain abuſed Texts, trom the perverſe In- 
terpretation of ſome Pretenders to Authority, 
namely, that *tis a meer Jcſt to found a Pre- 
rogative in any Set of Men upon the 
ſacred Writings, which makes them per- 
fectly needleſs, and contradias them in every 
Page. To fay the Truth, Men would appear 
more in earneſt, if they laid theſe valuable 
Books aſide, as perfectly irreconcileable to 
thęir unjuſt Pretenſions than expreſs a ſu- 


preme Regard to Writings, as the only Rig 


" "TT on 0 
of right Belief, at the ſame Time that they 
are pleaſed to charge them with the plaineſt 
Contradictions, | 0 Ip rn ef 

4-Is Men are allowed the Liberty of Enquiry, 
whether the Scriptures are the Word of God, 
it would be hard to deny them the Privilege 
of judging what is the true Senſe of it; for 
3 that the firſt would be inſigniſi- 
cant, and of no real Uſe wichout the other. 
For what Advantage can a Man receive from 
a Revelation, which he is not allowed to un- 
derſtand ? What would a Rule of Faith and 
Practice ſignifie, if every Man is not permit- 
ted to judge what is agreeable or diſagreeable 
what forbid or commanded by it, but muſt 


be determined by the Judgment of others, who 
may have a Deſign and an Intereſt to impoſe 
upon him? N | 

5. EVER Proteſtant will readily allow that 


Orthodoxy or right Belief depends upon a 


Diſcovery of the genuine Senſe of the ſacred 
Writings, and that Hereſy in Opinion conſiſts 
properly in a Deviation from that Senſe ; but 
the great Queſtion will be, whether every 
Man is to be determined by his own private 
Judgment, or by the Dictates of a particular Set 
of Men? Les, no doubt, lays a grave Perſon, 
every Man is bound to follow his Conſcience ; 
and to receive or reject every Opinion after a 
mature Conſideration. But pray, Sir, may 
one be allowed to ask, what is the Meaning 
then of preſcribed Forms of Faith and Ortho- 
doxy ? Why do you require that every Man 
| | | | ou 


9 


mould interpret the Scripture your own: 
Way, before you admit him to all the Pri- 
vileges of Church Communion? Where is 
the Liberty of private Judgment, if Men are 
diſcouraged to employ their own Faculties in 
a free and impartial Search after Truth, or 
to follow the Reſult of it ? 415 

6. THERR is a Sort of Perſecution, which every 
good Man muſt be very ſenſible of, and which 
no Perſon can well avoid, who has the ill Luck 
to diſſent from the Judgment of the Commu- 
nity. Unfavourable Impreſſions, Surmiſes of 
Hereſy, and a conſequent Diſguſt to his Per- 
ſon, are Diſadvantages which ordinarily 
attend an honeſt Enquirer after Truth. If 
ſuch a Perſon happens to fall in with your 
Syſtem, or chime to the received Doctrines, 


then indeed he may have all the Honour to 


which Orthodoxy can entitle him; then he 
ſhall be hugg'd as a Chriſtian of the right 
Stamp, and in the true Church, even altho' 
you cannot poſitively ſay, whether his Choice 
might not have been determined by Intereſt, 
the Love of a Party, or ſome other Motive, 
than an impartial Regard to Truth; but if 
the ſame Perſon has unfortunately ſlip'd into 
an Opinion, which your Syſtem condemns 
as an Error of the laſt Importance,then all the 
Odium which a Heretick and impious Perſon 
can deſerve, muſt fall to his Share. ?Tis not 
enough that the erroneous Perſon ſhows all the 
Marks of Honeſty and fincere Regard to 
Truth, that he appears to have received no 

Byaſs 


$1 4, 
Byaſs from Intereſt and mean Conſiderations, 


that he is known to have all the Means of En- 
quiry, and to make a diligent Uſe of them ; 


in fine, that he expreſſes the ſincereſt Regard 


to the Rule of Faith, an unfeign'd Love to 
the Author of Religion, and an entire Sub- 
miſſion to the Laws of the Goſpel : No, all 
theſe Qualities, and twenty more of the ſame 
Kind, are inſufficient to attone for the unlucky 
Miſtake. Nay, tis a thouſand to one, but 
the Behaviour of ſuch an innocent Diſſenter 
is in every Inſtance interpreted with the ut- 
moſt Malice ; that the Reprobate ſhall appear 
in every Action, and the Heretick in eve 

harmleſs Opinion, by which he happens to differ 
from the Society: For after Men have ſtamp'd 


an imaginary Importance upon their own parti- 


cular Opinions, and made them eſſential to the 


true Faith, it is no Wonder, that every in- 


conſiderable Difference is branded with the 
moſt odious Name, and the Author ſent to 
the Devil, merely for the Preſumption of judg- 
ing for himſelf. 

7. BuT in the Name of Goo1neſs, who art 
thou that judges another Man's Servant ? 
Wich what Pretence of Reaſon or Charity 
can you condemn a Perſon as guilty betore 
God, whoſe viſible Conduct carries all the 
Appearance of Sincerity ? Can you penetrate 


into the Secrets of his Heart, and diicover a 


latent Malignity under a tavourable, Outſide? 
Can you know the real Importance aad Ag- 
gravation of an Error, while you are 1gno- 

rant 
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rant of the true Cauſes from which it pro- 
ceeds? Can you preciſely determine What 
Opinions may, or what may not conſiſt with 
an upright Heart? Or can you ſeriouſly believe 
that every Man is out of the Road to Heaven, 
whole Conſcience is not perfectly adjuſted to 
your Standard? Or that Sincerity, or the 
Want of it is nothing, it a Man agrees or dif- 
agrees with your particular Church or So- 
Clety, 8 | 8 as 
8. A Perſon muſt have a very good Opinion 
of his own Underitanding, who pretends to 
determine what is right or wrong, what true 
or falſe in a thouſand Queſtions of Religion. 
The Evidence is not ſo convincing on either 
Side, as to bear the Weight of a poſitive Con- 
clufion, or lay an honeſt Enquirer under a 
Neceflity of taking one Side of the Queſtion, 
A wiſe Man will be apt to ſuſpend his Judg- 
ment, when he wants ſufficient Evidence to 
determine him; or if a received Article of 
Faith does not evidently appear to him in that 
View, he will not, it he has common Honeſty, 
make a contrary Profeflion : Put why muſt he 
in any Reſpect be a Sufferer for ſuch a Re- 
fuſal? Why muſt he forfeit his Intereſt in 
your Love and Eſteem, or be denied the cha- 
ritable Regard which belongs to every Member 
of a Chriſtian Society? Why muſt he be ex» 
cluded from the common Rights of Chriftians, 
or refuſed the Honour of joining with you in 
the common Acts of Chriſtianity? Or why 

mult he be denied the Privilege of nm" 

1 


Co 


rial Communion, if his moral Character and 
Abilities otherwiſe entitle him to it? In fine, 
Does it look like a Regard to Religion or 


ve Sincerity, or the Right of private Judgment, 
n, to lay Men under Diſcouragements for acting 
0 an honeſt Part, or following the Reſult of an 


10e impartial Enquiry ? Are Men to be allowed the 
if Liberty of judging for - themſelves, and after- 


* wards puniſhed for uſing it? Or is it agree- 


able to Reaſon and Chriſtianity, to diſtinguiſh 
Men, not according to their real Merits, but 


to the Terms of Acceptance with God, but 
an accidental Agreement or . Diſagreement 
with certain received Syſtems of Orthodoxy, 
which. few have Abilities to enquire 1ato, 
which the wiſeſt may miſtake, and which 
frequently contain Matters of very little Conſe- 
_ to a good Life, or a future Happi- 
neis. 
9. So E Orthodox infallible Stickler for a 


ciety has a Right to determine what ſhall be the 
Qualifications of its own Members; and there- 
fore may receive or | exclude People as they 
are, Or are not qualified in a particular Man- 
ner. But this Suggeſtion is either falſe, or 
nothing to the Purpoſe : For the Chriſtiaa 
Church, or the collective Body of Chriſtians, 
in any particular Place, is no voluntary So- 
ciety eſtabliſhed upon arbitrary Laws of hu- 
mane Appointment ; and therefore we cannot 

M luer 


their unavoidable Differences, not according 


Syſtem will be apt to ſuggeſt, that every So- 
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( 34 ) 
infer from the Privilege of every human So- 
ciety to determine the Terms of Admiſſion, 
that Society of Chriſtians has the 
ſame Privilege; the Reaſon of the Difference 
is, That Chriftians are tied down to the 
Preſcriptions of the Goſpel, and are obliged 
to ſtand to theſe Terms of Communion, which 
our Saviour has before determined. They have 
no Right therefore to receive into the Church, 
or exclude from it, according to their own 
Fancy and Liking, but are obliged, by the 
ſapreme Authority, to acknowledge all for 
Chriftians, who have the requiſite Qualifica» 
tions of that Character, I mean thofe which 
are exprefly laid down in the Scripture : Nor 
can they, without a manifeſt Affront to that 
Authority, refuſe to own ſuch either as Fel- 
low-Chriſtians, or Preachers of the Goſpel, 
who are qualified according to this Pre- 
ſcription, altho* they cannot come up to 
the particular Terms of a human Conſtituti- 
on. | 
As for thoſe Qualifications enjoin'd by 
human Aurhority, which are not either eſ- 
ſential to Religion, or preſcribed by the 
Goſpel, they can be confidered under no 
other Notion, than mere human Appoint- 
ments, which can be of no Uſe, but to pro- 
more the Intereſts of a Party, to the evident 
Danger of Chriſtian Charity, and the plain 
Diſcouragement of private Enquiry. 


10. BUT 


F 8 4 


10. BUT 1s not every Man obliged tocontend 
for the Faith? Is not every Chriſtian com- 
manded to reject an Heretick ? And are not 
ſome Opinions fo evidently contain'd in Scrip- 
ture, that no Body can deny them, who ac- 
knowledges that Authority. Very true: But 
who is the infallible Teacher from whom we 
muſt learn, what is, or what is not neceſſary to 
be believed? Or how can a Perſon be an Here- 
tick to us, even ſuppoſe we know him to err 
in a Matter of Importance, while we do not 
know the Secrets of his Heart, or the Cauſes 
of that Error, which may be perfectly inno- 
cent or unavoidable ? Does the Scipture No- 
tion of Hereſy merely include a Miſtake of 
the Judgment? Or does it not like wiſe take in 
certain moral Qualities, which modern Chri- 
ſtians may not be capable to judge of? Theſe 
are Queſtions which mult be anſwered before 
we can determine what is or what is nor 
Hereſy. 

11. As for the Duty which lies upon 
every Chiſtian to coatend for the Faith. If 
that Contention was rightly managed, Chri- 
[tian Liberty would fuffer nothing by the moſt 
zealous Diſcharge of it; For, pray, How are 
we obliged to contend for the Faith? Surely: 
by the Methods of Perſuaſion and fair Rea- 
ſoning, and not by Violence or Force, or any 
Way inconſiſtent with the free Judgment of 
Diffenters ; beſides, it is proper that we form 
a right Notion of what we contend for. Faith 


is an ambiguous Word, which may bear a very 
M 2 dit- 


„ 
different Senſe, and may either ſignify thaſe 
Articles of Belief, which are neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a Chriſtian, or other Points of Faith, 
which do not belong to the Eſſence of Reli- 
gion. We may well allow the Content ion to 
run higher for the Sake of the laſt, than for 
any particular Opinion about which wiſe 
and good Men may be divided in their Judg- 
ment. The Intereſts of true Virtue and Good- 
neſs may require the higheſt Degree of 
Zeal, tho? an ordinary Pitch of it may be 
ſufficient for Matters of ordinary Import- 


ance. | | 


12. WHATEVER be the Object of our Zeal, 


we muſt take Care not to violate the Laws of 


Charity and Juſtice in the Proſecution of it; 
we muſt not pretend to deprive or abridge 
others of a Liberty which we lay Claim to our 
ſelves. And as we would not be content that 
another ſhould impoſe his Religion upon us, 
or diſcourage us in the Uſe of the common 
Rights of Humanity, we muſt not preſume 
to treat him with that Injuſticſtde. 
13. As the Occaſions of a different Judgment 
concerning Religion, as Education, harmleſs 
Prejudice, Attachment to Party, and a Re- 
2 to Friendſhip, are very different in diſ- 
erent Perſons; and as theſe are frequently the 
neceſſary and innocent Cauſes of various Sen- 
timents; in order to preſerve that charitable 
Union, which is the Bond of Perfection, and 
ſo frequently inculcated in the ſacred Writ- 
ings, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that 3 all 
| 4 Men 
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Men are liable to the Frailty of a miſtaken 
Judgment, ſo all ſhould be ready to forbear 
and tolerate thoſe, who are in a different Way 
of Thinking. 8 

Is every Perſon ſhould refuſe to acknow- 
ledge another as a Fellow-Chriſtian, upon the 
Score of ſome. leſſer Difference of Opinion, 
which he is inclined to aggravate, or if every 
Society. of Chriſtians ſhould exclude ſome of 
their Number from the Privileges of Church 
Communion upon the ſame Account, what 
would be the Conſequence of ſuch an univer- 
fal Liberty in Chriſtians to excommunicate and 
ſeparate one from another; but that Church 
Communion in the common Acts of Religion 
would be thereby deſtroyed, and Chriſtians 
neceſſarily divided and ſubdivided into an in- 
finite Number of Parties and Factions, in ſo 
much that in. Proceſs of Time, every Man 
would be a Church to himſelt, and a dif- 
ferent Profeſſion of Religion from all the 
World beſides. | 

Fox it Mankind unavoidably fall into dit- 
ferent Sentiments of Religion, and the moſt 
harmleſs Differences are apt to be made the 
Marks of Diſtinction between this and that 
Party, (as every Man and every Society from 
Intereſt and Self- love, and a Deſire to be up- 
permoſt, is inclined to advance their own pe- 
culiar Opinions to the Rank of neceſſary Ar- 
ticles of Faith) ſeeing every particular Church 
ar Perſon has a Title equally good to judge 


for himſelf, as any other can pretend to, and 
| to 
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to condemn all Diſſenters from his Way; 
what will become of the ſacred Bonds of 
Charity, by which all Chriſtians ought to be 
united? What endleſs Animoſity and uncha- 
ritable Contention muſt neceſſarily ariſe, while 
everyMan pretends to impoſe his Opinions u 
on every other? Muſt not Religion, the 
beſt Thing in the World, at this Rate dege- 
nerate into the greateſt Miſchief, and at laft 
terminate in the utter Ruin of Society, and 
all the Diſmal Conſequences of Religious Hat- 
r ed. | | TYC) CF 
14. To prevent theſe unhappy EffeQs 
ſhall the Orthadox or right Believers engro 
the ſole Privilege of determining what 2 
nions ſhall be received as true, or rejected as 
falſe, when every Man and every Church is as 
much ſo in his own Judgment as another? 
Shall the Majority of a Chriſtian Society de- 
cide Religious Controverſy for the reſt, and 
Articles of Faith be determined by a Poll? 
Shall the Magiſtrates Religion be the Standard 
of Orthodoxy, and the only Rule of Faith, to 
which private Conſciences muſt ſubmit ? Or 
ſhall one Chriſtian Church or Society pretend 
to impoſe her qwn Belief upon all the Chur- 
ches of the World? Whatever Method we 
may think of to prevent the Miſchiets of Re- 
ligious Contention, whatever Means we may 
ute to preſerve Union and Charity, we fhall 
find them all vain and ineffectual, unleſs the 
Foundation of Peace be laid in mutual For- 
bearance. Every other Attempt to cure the 


Es. 
Diviſions of Chriftians, muſt end either in 
the Sacrifice of private Judgment to the Au- 
thority of a particular Set of Men, or in a 
Subjection of the Conſciences of a few to the 
Humour or Conſcience of the many. 

ic. BuT the Rights of Mankind as to the 
Choice of Religion, and the particular Form 
and Profeſſion of it, are every where, and to 
all Perſons the fame. As the Merit of fuperi- 
our Learning and Piety, and other Advantages 
cannot give a particular Perſon any Right to 
impoſe 25 own Opinions upon another; ſo no 
one particular Church or Society of Chriſtians, 
can have any Claim to oblige her own Mem- 
bers, or any other Society; nor can her De- 
finitions receive any ſuch Authority, either 
from Antiquity, the Favour of the Civil Ma- 
giſtrate, or a greater Purity in Worſhip and 
Doctrine. | ; 

16. Fo as the laſt Pretenſion has the only 
Appearance of Reaſon, ſo it can give no 
Countenance to any Claim in one Church, to 
pics and dictate to another, or to the 

ſembers of the ſame Society; becauſe the 
Truth of it muſt ſtand the Teſt of every Man's 
Examination, and the Doctrine and Wor- 
ſhip of every Church muſt be to every Man 
what he judges them to be. 

17. Ir a Chriſtian therefore after the beſt Uſe 
of the Holy Scriptures, and his own private 
Judgment, cannot perceive that che Worſhip 
or Doctrine preſcribed by Authority, is either 
Orthodox or Lawful, he nor only may, me is 

oblig- 


(8 ), 


obliged in Conſcience to ſeparate from that 
Society, nor can the Perſon, whatever Aut ho- 
rity they may pretend to upon the Score of 


Learning, Piety, and the Civil Eſtabliſnhment, 


from whoſe Communien he departs, juſtly rec- 

kon themſelves injured by ſuch a Separation. 
13. NoTWITHSTANDING this Liberty be- 

longs to every Man, yet as he owes' a Debt 


of Chriſtian Charity and Friendſhip to the par- 


ticular Society or Church, of which he is 
Member, he muſt not capriciouſly depart 


from her Communion, that 1s, he is obliged 


to continue in it, till either the Unlawfulneſs 


of the Terms make it unlawful, or a reaſon- 


able Proſpect to be more uſeful in another Pro- 
feſſion, oblige him to join another Church. 

19. As it can never be reconciled with Rea- 

ſon or Charity, that every Man ſhould be at 


Liberty upon every Difference of Opinion to 


ſeparate from a Chriſtian Society; ſo it muſt 


be equally unlawtul for any Church to excom- 


municate or exclude, even from the higheſt 
Privileges of ChurchCommunion, Men who are 
otherwiſe innocent, meerly becauſe they have 
the Misfortune to diſſent from ſome received 
Opinions, which are not of the laſt Impor- 
tance, and confeſſed to be uneſſential. 

20. FROM the undoubted Right in every 


Man to chuſe his own Way of religious Wor- 


ſhip, and the Obligation on all Chriſtians to 
bear with the Errors and Miſtakes of thoſe 
in the ſame Communion, and to cultivate a 
good Underſtanding with all Chriſtians 8 

| ther 


( 91 ) 
at cher Societies, it ſeems to follow that all thoſe 
Methods are unlawtul, which ſtraiten Church 
Communion, and exclude thoſe Chriſtians 
from our Society, who are ſufficiently qualifi- 
ed, according to the Terms of the Goſpel, as 
being not only contrary to Charity, but an 
Affront to that Supreme Authority, by which 
the Qualifications of Church Members, and 
the Terms of Chriſtian Communion are al- 
ready ſettled. 

21. For the ſame Reaſon it appears, that 


r Bll thoſe Marks of Diſtinction, by which fingle 
es Churches would pretend to the ſole Privilege 
\n. ef Orthodoxy and right Belief, in Oppoſition 


to other Societies, are not only Signs of hu- 
man Vanity and Preſumption, but indeed con- 
trary to the Law of Charity, as they are Hin- 
derances and Diſcouragements to the univer- 


10 gal Duty of private Judgment, and particular 
oft Haquiry. 
hs 22. In fine, there is no Way to reconcile 


the Practice of Charity and Church Communi- 
on, with the common Right of every Chriſti- 
an to judge and chuſe for himſelf, but for e- 
very Church to ſuffer all the Diſſenters from 
the Majority of that Society to continue in 
that Communion, and to enjoy all the Pri- 
vileges of it, till ſuch Time as they think 
I chemſelves obliged in Conſcience for ſome im- 
to Portant Reaſon, conſiſtent with Charity, to ſe- 
parate from it. 

5 Ix which Caſe, as every Man is only ac- 
"o. countable to the Supreme Lawgiver for his 
ner N Con- 


Conduct in the Choice of Religion; nd 


he could pretend to betore. 
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Church can detain a Perſon in its Communi. 
on againſt his Will, nor deny him, after his 
Separation, the ſame Offices of Humanity, 
and Regards of Chriſtian Friendſhip, which 

23. THE Exerciſe of mutual Charity and 
Forbearance towards Chriſtians of the ſame 
Society, and Diſſenters of a different Commy- ing 
nion, can bring no Detriment or Danger to 
Orthodoxy or Right Belief: People may re- Pe: 
tain their own Opinions, and be ſufficiently ſtal 
perſuaded both of their Truth and Importance, the 
tho? they allow others to live quietly among out 
them. of a different Perſuaſion. A ſincere At-. Fo 
tachment to Conſcience and private Judg-WW pin 
ment, will readily encline a Man to 1adulg:Wll rec 
others the ſame Liberty. Nay, every Re. a v 
flection which a Perſon of Honeſty makes up gio 
on himſelf, and the Motives of his owl the 
Choice, will be an Argument with him again Mi 
all Severity and unkind Treatment of other you 
upon the Score of Religion, while it aſſure fall 


him that the Principles of Conſcience and Siu feit 
cerity are not to be ſhaken or born down by Sur 
the Force of worldly Diſcouragements. bot 


24. A Man who has any Notion of the in- Ma 
diſpenſible Obligation of Charity and Chriſt» Ch; 
an Communion, or the leſſer Degrees of Im- Per 
portance of certain Opinions about whicl ly 
Chriſtians are divided, will not be apt to re tio! 
ckon it a Hardſhip that he is obliged to liv} wh 


in the ſame Church and Profeſſion with tho can 


who 


6 | 


who differ from him. A Perſon ſo well inform- 
ed cannot imagine that a meer Error can diſ- 
oblige him from the Offices of Charity to a 
fallible Brother; he cannot think it an un- 
eaſy Reſtraint upon his own Liberty, that he 
is not at Liberty to deprive other People of 
theirs, or to break with them, meerly becauſe 
they make beſt Uſe of their own Underſtand- 
ing. | 
WE may carry the Argument farther; a 
Perſon who is conſcious he is not above Mi- 
ſtake himſelf, may contribute his Qxata to 
the Maintenance of a miſtaken Miniſter, with- 
out the leaſt Danger to his own Orthodoxy. 
For as no Body is obliged to receive all the O- 
pinions of his Teacher, what Harm can he 
receive by hearing a Diſcourſe once or twice 
a Week upon the neceſſary Articles of Reli- 
gion, tho? he cannot agree with him about o- 
ther Matters of leſſer Importance? Does a 
Miniſter become immediately incapable to ſhow 
you the Road to eternal Happineſs, when he 
falls into a Miſtake ? Or does he preſently for- 
teit the Regards which are due to his Character? 
Sure he may, notwithſtanding that Difference 
both deſerve and ftand in need of a charitable 
Maintenance; and it would be very unlike the 
Charity of the Goſpel to abandon an innocent 
Perſon and a Family to their Neceſſity, meer- 
ly becauſe he cannot come up to a Subſcrip- 
tion, or has fail'd in a Point of Speculation, 
which may be neither he, nor even your ſelf, 
can pretend to underſtand. 


N 2 25. PE K- 
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2835. PRERHATNS youll be apt to fay, The 

Matters about which we differ are of the laſt 
Importance, and ſo clearly laid down in Scrip 
ture, that no Man can be miſtaken about 
them, who own that Authority. 

Bur pray, Sir, conſider, whether the Im: 
portance you aſcribe to the Matter in Queſtion 
be real or imaginary ? Whether a Man may 
not differ from you upon that Article, and 
continue to love the Author of his Religion, 
and to perform all the Offices of Piety and 
Charity ? If you cannot deny that he may ; you 
muſt not ſuffer your Mind to be ſo far ſour'd 
towards your Brother, as to doubt that it 
proceeds from an innocent Cauſe. You muſt 
not ſuppoſe that he has forfeited by it thoſe 
Offices of Charity, which one Chriſtian may 
expect from another. 

You may likewiſe conſider, whether Pre- 
judice of Education, Warmth of Temper, or 
Deſign to gain Favour with a Party, may not 
diſpoſe you to aggravate the Difference ; whe- 
ther an Unwillingneſs to join with ſome Per- 
ſons in the common Acts of Religion, be not 
more a Conſideration of Intereſt, than the Et- 
fect of an honeſt Zeal, and proceed more 
from the Regards of Friendſhip to a particu- 
lar Society, than any Conviction of what you 
ought to do. 

As for what you ſay, That the Matters 
in Diſpute are evidently contained in Scrip 
ture. ' You muſt nat therefore conclude, that 
every Man mult ſee thera to be there, becauſe 
i — ol 
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you do; no more than you can ſay that every 
Man's Eyes are as good as your own, and 
can ſee at the ſame Diſtance. Allowances 
muſt be made for Difference of Underſtanding, 
natural Sagacity, and Opportunities of Know- 
ledge. Your Brother does not pretend to all 
the Advantages you are poſſeſt of, or it may 
be, if you could admit the Thought, he may 
have a juſter Notion of the Matter than your 
ſelf; he may without reading ſo many Syſtems, 
or poring ſo much upon difficult Speculation, 
make a truer Judgment of the Chriſtian Do- 
arine ; he may without poſſeſſing a Chair ſo 
long be freer from the Byaſs of Intereſt and 
worldly Affection than your ſelf. In fine, he 


may either have a better Underſtanding and 
larger Charity; or if he is in the Wrong, he 
may owe his Error to certain innocent Pre- 


judices, which in a great Meaſure attone for 
the Guilt of it, while your moſt fervent Ap- 
pearance for Truth may be no more than an 
empty Blaze of intereſted Affection. 


26. HUumiLlirTy, anda juſt Senſe of our 
| own Frailty, would be apt to ſuggeſt a Thou- 


ſand kind Extenuations in Favour of an er- 
ronequs Brother; at leaſt, the Difficulty of 
diſcovering the Truth, in ſome abſtruſe reli. 
gious Subjects, perplex'd by Diſpute, would 
incline a modeſt Man to a favourable Judg- 


ment, and give him the utmoſt Averſion to 


the Vanity of making his own Underſtanding 
a Rule and Standard to others, x 
ou 


6 


| You, Sir, who are ſo zealous a Champion for 
Orthodox Belief, may poſſibly ſuffer your 
Zeal to outrun your Knowledge. Can you 
ſay with Conſcience, that you are ſufficiently 
inſtructed as to the Matters in Queſtion, 
that you have Leiſure and Abilities ſufficient 
to fathom the Subject, and have made the 
beſt Uſe of them? Have you all requiſite Ad- 
vuantages for a fair Enquiry, and have you 
proceeded in it with a due Caution? If you 
can neither pretend to have done all this, or 
to have Abilities of doing it, you ought to 
ſuſpend your Judgment till you are better in- 
formed ; at leaft you cannot come to any po- 
ſitive Concluſion, either in Favour of one 
Side, or t'other. But if you are not fo 
much Maſter of your ſelf as to give Way to 
calm Reflection, and a modeſt Fear of being 
in the Wrong; if you ſuffer your Zeal to boil 
over, and flatter your ſelf with the groundleſs 
Preſumption of being only and wholly in the 
Right, believe me nothing leſs than Inſpira- 
_ and Infallibility can juſtify ſuch a Con- 
duct. 

27. FEW ornone are preſumptuous enough 
to make their own particular Opinions ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, that all who diſſent from 
them are 1n a damnable State : Some whoſe 
Charity 1s too much confin'd, do notwith- 
ſanding allow that Acceptance with God-and 
eternal Happineſs, depends upon ſomething 
elſe than Conformity to a Syſtem, or the Order 
of a Church. 
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SINCERITY, or an honeſt Endeavour to 
pleaſe God, and to acquire thoſe Virtues by 
which we reſemble him, will entitle any Man, 
thro? the Merits of Chriſt, to the Divine 
Favour, whatever may be his particular 
Church or Profeſſion ; and all the Orthodoxy 
of the World will be of no Avail to his Ac- 
ceptance, without that Endeavour. Where- 
ever this Characteriſtick of a true Chriſtian is 
decerned, it ought to be a more effectual Re- 
commendation of the Poſſeſſor, than any other 
Agreement in Opinion or Practice. What- 
ever Scheme of Philoſophy ſuch a Perſon may 
think fit to eſpouſe, whatever Syſtem he 
may be fond of, or whether he owns any at 
all, he is certainly in the Road to Heaven, 
and every Chriſtian ſhould be glad to join his 
Company : He is acceptable to God, and no 
Set of Men need be afraid to ſhow him Fa- 
vour, and admit him to all the Privileges of a 
Chriſtian Society. But if Intereſt, Pique, or a 
proud aſpiring to Superiority, ſhould incline 
them to diſown him as a Fellow-Chriſtian, 
if they are glad to find a Flaw in his Faith, 
or pretend to exclude him from Chriſtian 
Communion upon the Score of different Sen- 
timents conſiſtent. with Chriſtian Sincerity : 
They muſt expect to anſwer one Day for ſuch 
uncharitable Uſage, to the God of Peace, and 
the Patron of the Upright. _ 

28. ALL Chriſtians are agreed, that the 
vitious Part of Mankind are under the Diſ- 
Pleaſure of God, and expoſed to nel Mi- 
ery : 


C ou) 


ſery: The Society 
mult be attended with more Danger to good 
Morals, and more Contagion, than the Com- 
munion of ſincere, tho? erroneous Believers. 
It has happened however, that the laſt have 
every where been either diſcouraged and 
abridged of certain Privileges, or baniſh'd 
from the Society, while the immoral Ortho- 
dox Perſon has frequently met with kinder 
Treatment. The fraudulent or whoring 
Church-man has frequently purchaſed an In- 
dulgence to his Sins, by a more abundant 
Conformity, while the chaſt and innocent 
Diſſenter has ſuffer'd all the Severity of Penſe- 
cution. A Sinner of our own Church is often 
more acceptable to us, than a ſincere Chri- 
ſtian of another; and a deceitful Subſcription 
has ſometime attoned for the greateſt Crimes, 
whilean honeſt Diſſent has been a Foundation 
of -endlefs and irreconcileable Diſlike; ac- 
cording to'the Poet's Obſer vation. 


Real ſtands a Sentry at the Gate of Sin; 
And they that haue the Word paſs freely in. 


AL r the World however are ready to ac- 
knowledge, that an Error may proceed from 
very innocent Cauſes. A Lutheran or aAnti- 
nomi an may be led into his wrong Belief, 
Motives ſufficient to determine an hone 


Man of a good Underſtanding ; nay the Pre- 
judice of Education may give him fo ſtrong a 
'Byaſs one Way, that he'ſhall no more be able 

| to 


of ſuch Perſons therefore 


of > 


0 } 


to chuſe to be of a contrary Perſuaſion, than 
he can make himſelf to be fix or ſeven Foot 
nil, Tis to no Purpoſe to quarrel with him 
for. the Abſurdity of his Choice, the Features 
of his Mind are as different from yours, as the 
Complexion and Make of his Body. $ 
ON the Contrary, all Vice and Immo- 
rality proceeding from a wilful Defect, is 
chargeable upon our own Depravity ; and 
therefore can admit of no - Juſtification from 
Circumſtances and Neceſſity. What {ſhould 
be the Reafon then that we are ſo inclinable 
to compaſſionate the Sinner, while we have 
no Mercy at all for the Herrodox, or the Men 
of another Church ? It would be'hard to give: 
a better Reaſon than this, That all Hereſy or 
Diſſent from our Judgment about Religion, 
ſeems to be an Aﬀeont to our better Under- 
ſtanding, and a Pretenſion to be wiſer than 
our ſelves; whereas Sin and Immorality ſtrike 
mainly againſt God. But can a Partiality ſo 
obvious conſiſt with a ſincere Regard to Re- 
ligion? Does it ſavour more of Piety, or 
of the particular Humour and Intereſt of a 
Party? What but the moſt extravagant Ex- 
ceſs of Ambition and Self- love could kindle 
a Zeal, which would conſume all who pre- 
ſume to differ from us, which gently warms 
the Orthodox Sinner, while it flames out into 
terrible Eruptions upon the virtuous Diſſenter? 
Can a Paſſion ſo Diabolical and Unchriſtian be 
thought a Fire from Heaven, or rather is not 
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a Spark of that Fire, that Heat without Light, 
which is prepared for the Uncharitable. 
28. No Method has made more Havock of 
Charity and Brotherly- love, than the uſual Trick 
of diſtinguiſhing People of a different Judg- 
ment, by harſh and unfavourable Epithets; 
nothing has proved a more effectual Diſcourage- 
ment to a free and impartial Search after 
Truth. Hereſy and Schitm are the common 
Terms of Compliment, which People beſtow, 
upon one another, when they are pleaſed to 
be angry upon a religious Account, No 
ſooner does a Man leave one Society of 
Chriſtians, and join the Communion of ano- 
ther, than he is branded as a Heretick, 
by the Party he has left. Tis no Matter whe- - 
ther any poſitive Idea is affixed to the Word, 
tis enough that it ſtands for a very odious 
Character, and a Compoſition of every bad 
Quality. 85 
Bur indeed it can be no Crime to join 
any one Profeſſion or Sect of Religion, alter a 
mature Conſideration, even tho' a Man ſhould 
happen to act from a Miſtake, unleſs it be a 
Crime for a Man to judge for himſelf ?Tis 
ſufficient Juſtification, that a Perſon follows the 
Light of his own Reaſon, without any Byaſs 
from Intereſt, or ſuch Motives as do not be- 
long to the Merits of the Cauſe. : 
A Diſſent from the Majority ofa Church is no 
Hereſy ; and therefore a Separation upon that 
Diſſent can be no Schiſm, unlefs we ſuppoſe, as 


one ſays, © Churches made like Traps, eaſy to 
admit 


| Chriſtian Communion, becauſe he wo 


"i my ) 


«* admit one; but when once he is in, there 
* he muſt always ſtick, either for the Pleaſure 
* r Profit of the Trap ſetters.” 

SHOULD a Member of a Chriſtian Church 
forſake the Society, merely becauſe they 
would not own certain Opinions as neceſſary 
Articles of Faith, which were not clearly 
contained in the Rule of Faith, ſuch a Sepa- 
ration would indeed be Hereſy and Schitm, 
it would be a Departure from the common 
Standard of Orthodoxy, and a Violation of 
Church-Communion, merely becaufe his own 
private Opinions were not allowed the Honour 
to be Articles of Faith, and of equal Authori- 
ty with the Holy Scriptures. 


" 
* 


AND ſhould any Church or Society exclude 


any of her Number from the 1 of 

4 uid not 
profeſs to believe as Articles of Chriſtian 
Faith, what he could not perceive to be con- 
tained in Scripture ; That Church, whatever 
her Authority or Advantages might be, and 
whatever Countenance ſhe might receive from 
the Civil Magiſtrate, would, by that unjuſt 
Excluſion, become guilty to all Intents and 
Purpoſes both of Hereſy and Schiſm. 

IN DbEEBD Want of Charity, and a De- 
parture from the common Rule of h, 
would make any Majority whatſoever to de- 
ſerve the Brand of Hereſy, and a cloſs Ad- 
herence to the Holy Scriptures as the Rule of 
Faith, and a charitable Regard to all who ac- 
knowledge the ſame Authority, is ſufficient 

O 2 | to 
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to vindicate a ſingle Diſſenter from that Im- 
putation, and that in Oppoſition to à Thou: 
{and great Names, and a whole eſtabliſhed 
Church. bag” 
1. THERE are few Caſes of Conſcience 
The Givi ey More difficult than thoſe which 
:Nrate has no relate to the Power of the Ci. 
Right to diſcou- vil Magiſtrate, and the De- 
rage private Judg. gree of Submiſſion due to his 
_— Authority ; and this Difficul- 
ty proceeds in a great Meaſure from the Clear. 
nels of the Scripture concerning the Duty of 
every Chriſtian to obey the Civil Magiſtrate, 
and at the ſame Time to follow the Dictates 
of his own: Conſcience. On the one Hand, 
We are commanded to obey the Powers that 
are; not only when they are juſt and good, 
but likewiſe when they are wicked and un- 
juit, On the other, It is a plain Maxim, 
both of natural and revealed Religion, that 
when the Commands of the Sovereign in- 
terferes With the Divine Authority, we 
are obliged to obey God rather than 

Man. : | | 
Bu r as there is an infinite Variety of Opt- 
nions about the Will of God, and every Man 
is apt to call his own particular Fancy by that 
Name, tho? all are agreed as to the Prin— 
ciple, and are ready to appeal to it, few are 
of the ſame Judgment, as to the Application 
of it in particular Inſtances, * | 
M No 


* See Uberus de jure ciyitatis, Lib. 1. Cap. 24. and Ludo. 
yicus Fabricius de limitibus obſequii erga homines. 
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Nox will it be caſy to ſhow how we ſhall de- 
termine the juft Bounds of Authority and pri- 
vate Conſcience, ' if once we allow that the 
Sovereign has any proper Authority at all to 
preſcribe to his Subjects in Matters of Reli- 

fol; 17 19. ar 107 es? 121 off 
M 2. So ME who were ſenſible of the Difficul- 
ty have - complimented the Civil Magiſtrate 
with ſo exorbitant a Power, as make all Re- 
ligion to depend upon his Authority, and to 
be a mere Creature of the State. The Magi- 
ſtrate, if we may believe theſe Gentlemen, 
has a Right to make Articles of Faith for his 
Subjects, and every one is obliged to ſubſcribe 
them without asking Queſtions: If they have 
a falſe Religion '' impoſed upon them, the 
Sovereign is only accountable for that Impo- 
ſition. Every Body ſees the Drift of a Do- 
Arine ſo pernicious; and that if Religion is 
once made to be Law, and Law Religion, 
there can be no ſuch Thing as private Con- 
ſcience at all. Old Hobb's was the firſt, who 
told the World ſo much in plain Exgliſh; 
but the Politicks of thoſe who have ſtrained 
the Point of Church-Authority, have really 
led to the ſame Conclufion. For once ſet a- 
ſide the Eiberty of every Man to judge for 
himſelf, and to chuſe his own Religion; the 
odds will not be great, whether private Judg- 
ment is to be over-ruled by the Deciſions of a 
Lay-Man or a Set of Ecclefiaſticks. Upon ei- 
ther Suppoſition, a Man is under no Obliga- 


tion to be of any Religion at all, but only 
to 


LS 


to acquieſce in the Dictates of others with a 
proper Submiſſion. Whether the Grand Seig- 
nior, or the Mufti, the Czar or the Patriarch, 


the Biſhop of Rome or the King of France, be 


the Supreme Authority in Religion, to which 


the People of Raſſia, of Turi, or any other 
Country are obliged to ſubmit, there can be 
no ſuch Thing as private Conſcience, or any 
Obligation upon any SubjeQ to enquire after, 
or profeſs the true Religion. „ 

Nay if we once beſtow upon the Civil 
Magiſtrate, a Power of impoling his own 


Religion upon his Subjects, as the Rights of 


Sovereignty, and the Duty of Obedience, will 
be every where the ſame upon that Hypothe- 
ſis, the Emperor of China muſt. have as good 
a Right to preſcribe to his Subjects as any 
Chriſtian King whatever; and a Chineſe, who 
refuſes to acknowledge the Inſtitutions of Con- 
fucius, muſt be really as guilty in the Sight of 
God, as one who openly denies the true Rex 
ligion. But as it is impoſſible, that a Man 
ſhould be under inconſiſtent Obligations, if 
the Supreme Authority may challenge a Sub- 
miſſion to its Determinations from every Subs 
jet, and in every Country, the Conſe- 
uence is plain, that every Man muſt play 
the Hypocrite as well as he can, by a feign'd 
Conformity, to the eſtabliſned Religion. 
Bu r let us ſuppoſe, that the Civil Magi- 
ſtrate has an undoubted Right to diſcourage 
every Religion but his own ; what would be- 
come of ſuch an Authority, if that Mary 
ou 
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T ſhould every where take Place; that God is 
be to be obey*d rather than Man ? Would not 
e | every Man, whether Orthodox or otherwiſe, 
ch pretend to Liberty and Protection from that 
er Rule of Conſcience? Did not the Ariant, 
be when they were perſecuted by Valent inian I. 
ny in the Weſt, appeal to it, while the Ortho- 
er, | dox in the Eaſtern Part of the Empire made 
| Uſe of the ſame Plea in their own Defence, 
at the ſame Time? Muft Conſcience only 
determine People when they are in the Right ? 
Or is it not an univerſal Rule of Practice, to 
which the Erroneous are obliged to conform, 
as well as the Orthodox? And then what be- 
comes of the Magiſtrates Authority, if no 
Body is bound to comply with it, unleſs 
when private Judgment happens to a pprove 
of his Determinations? 
3. + Tis capable of a Demonſtration, that 
a Power to govern the Conſcience is the ſolo 
Prerogative of the Deity, and does not come, 
within the Sphere of human juriſdiction. 
Religion is never the Province of the Ma- 
giſtrate, unleſs in Caſes where the Intereſts 
of Society are affected. In ſuch Inſtances in- 
deed the Civil Power, as the Guardian of the 
State, is obliged to provide for its Safety and 
Preſervation againſt the Shocks. it may ſuffer, 
either by a miſtaken Conſcience, or the 'Pre- 
. tence 


+ See Noodt Diſcourſe upon Liberty of Conſcience, 
Lock's Letter concerning Toleration, Bayle's . Philoſophical 
Commentary, Page 106, p. 132. Rights of the - Chriſtian 
Church, Introduction. 
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tence of it. Theſe are Truths of ſo great E- 4 


vidence, and ſuch clear , Conſequences from th 
the Nature and Ends of Society, and the In- ſel 
ſtitution of Civil Government, that a Man,  ©© 
who diſowns them, muſt either run himſelf. BP 


head-long into Atheiſm, and an univerſal Sub- 
jection of Conſcience to the Dictates of Men, 
or at leaſt into very abſurd, Miſtakes about 
the Nature and Origine of Civil Societies. 
Tuna the Degrees of Superiority, among 
Men, are no natural Diſtinctions, and that all 
Mankind were originally equal, is very a- 
greeable to that Equality of Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of Neceflity in which we are born; 
and if all Men are equal, then the Rights of 
every Man, with reſpect to every other, muſt 


* 


be the ſame in a State of Nature, or . before 
the Eſtabliſhment of Laws and Civil Govern. 
medt. f. e 21 1 4 
Bu T ſeeing the Equality of natural Right 
is very often join'd with different Abilities; 
to defend and ſecure them, and ſeeing the mu- 
tual good Offices and Aſſiſtance, which one; 
Man might expect from another in a ſocial 
State, and the Dangers which particular Per- 
ſons might be threatned with, without a ſuſh- 
cient Power to provide againſt them, made 
it the Intereſts of Mankind to form Societies: 
From theſe Motives it ſeems the birth Men 
withdrew from the Woods and their ſolitary 
Habitations, where they were expoſed to the 
Fury of wild Beaſts, or the Inſults of Salva- 
ges of their own Species, and entred 2 
e 
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an Aſſociation, in order to promote and ſecure 
their own Happineſs, that is to defend them- 


5 ſelves againſt external Force and Violence, and 
n, to procure theſe Advantages, which are the 
AL Product of a. ſocial Life. „ 
Pp Fx om the fame Source we may derive the 
5 Original of civil Government; for, in order 
to have a common Protection and Refuge a- 


gainſt Violence and Injuſtice to the weak and 
ng injur'd, it was neceſſary that either one or 
Ai more Perſons ſhould be choſen, and inveſted 
a. with a ſufficient Power and Authority to de- 
Sir. tend the natural Rights and Property of the 
n reſt, and likewiſe to make Laws for the bet- 
of ter Government of Society, with Sanctions 
3 | ſufficient to make it every Man's Intereſt to 


nl THESE Aſſociations and Laws muſt have 


: v W ſuppoſed either an expreſs or tacit Agreement 
-ht Nor Contract, by which every Member of a 
1-3 particular Society, ſurrendered into the Hands 
my. Jof the Magiſtrate, upon the Promiſe of his 
o e Protection againſt Fraud and Injuſtice, not on- 
cial / the natural Right to defend himſelf by re- 
Per- pelling Force by Force, but all other Powers 
uf. which were neceſſary to procure and maintain 
nade the Publick God. |; 
+ THe Authority of the Magiſtrate there- 
fore, according to this Account of the Origin 
of Government, can be nothing elſe than the 
Sum or Aggregate of thoſe natural Rights and 
Powers which belong to the Community 
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in general, and to every individual Mem- 

ber of it in particular. : 
IT is plain therefore, that by the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of civil Government, no other Power or 
Authority was lodged in the Hands of the 
Magiſtrate, but the Power which every Man 
had before in a State of Nature, to ſeek and 
agg his own particular Good' and Advan- 

age. BEET 

; as there are certain Rights and Pow- 
ers, which no Man can be ſuſpected of a 
Deſign to make over to the publick Magi- 
ſtrate; viz.theRight of Selt-defence in caſe of 
Attack ſo ſudden, that there is no Time for 
a Recourſe to publick Juſtice, and the Right 
of every Man to chuſe his own Church, it is 
plain every Subject muſt be ſuppoſed by the 
Original Contract to have reſerved theſe in 
his own Hands; becauſe, ſuppoſing it was poſ- 
ſible to make over theſe natural Rights to the 
Civil Magiſtrate, yet that Conveyance would 
have been contrary to the very End and Inſti- 
tution of Government, which was to main- 
tain and ſecure the greateſt Good of every 
particular Member of the Society. 
"Every Man therefore, as to the Right 
of Seit-defence, and the Choice of his Reli- 
gion, is in a State of Nature, both with re- 
ſpect to the Civil Magiſtrate as well as every 
other Member of Society. N | 
To underſtand this we are to conſider, that 
every. rational Creature is obliged in a State-of 
Nature to uſe his own Reaſon in the 2 
0 


on 


of proper Means to ſave his Soul, and to be e- 
ternally happy, and no Man can devolve that 
Obligation upon another. It is plain then no 
Man can be ſuppoſed to authorize the Magi- 
ſtrate to chuſe for him, or to maletreat him 


for the Uſe of his own Underſtanding, in fo 


important a Choice, much leſs can any be ſup- 
poſed ro empower the Magiſtrate to perſecute 
another upon the Score of Religion, becauſe 
the laſt Suppoſition would imply that a Man 
could delegate a Power which he has not him- 
ſelf, and the firſt that he could diſoblige him- 
ſelt from a Duty, which is the higheſt Im- 
provement of Reaſon, and inſeparably con- 
nected with the natural Deſire of Happineſs. 
Trvs if we ſuppole that Societies or Bodies 


Politick were originally form'd by the Conlent 


of the Parties concerned, (which is the be 
and indeed the only tolerable Account of the 
Origin of Government) the Magiſtrate who 
is the Head of the Society, can have no more 
Power in Matters of Religion than every Man 
had in a State of Nature. 7a 
Bes1pes,asMen could not altogether part with 

their Liberty, they agreed to a Reſtriction ot it, 
only in ſome particular Inſtances, and that in or- 
der to ſecure it in the moſt neceſſary and impor- 
tant Exerciſe of it. Now ſeeing the Right of e- 
very Man to chuſe that Way of Religion, which 
he judges to be beſt, is certainly the moſt va- 
luable Branch of natural Liberty, we cannot 
imagine, that the Sovereign by the original 
Contract, was inveſted with any Power to 
F 2 hin- 
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hinder and diſturb Men in the Exerciſe of 
their own Religion, provided that Religion in- 
join'd no immoral Practice prejudicial to So- 
ciety, nor contained any particular Doctrine 
of ill Tendency, with reſpect to the Morals 
and Intereſt of Soctety. 

ON the contrary, every Man at his En- 
trance into Society muſt have been concern'd 
to ſecure a Liberty to chuſe his own Church, 
and Protection in the Uſe of it ; he may there- 
fore as juſtly claim that Protection at the 
Hands of the Civil Magiſtrate, either in pro- 
feſſing the Belief of ſome ſpeculative Points, 
or in that Way of religious Worſhip,which ap- 
pears to him beſt, as he may pretend to it in 


Matters of a Civil Concernment, in which 


he is perfectly at his own Diſpoſal. | 
Bor as the Sovereign is to be conſidered 
as the Guardian of the State, every Opinion or 
Practice in Religion which affects the common 
Good and Advantage of Society, comes pro- 
perly within his Sphere and Cognizance. 
As the Belief of a Deity is of the greateſt 
Conſequence to a Civil Society, being the 
Foundation of all theſe Moral Obligations, by 
the Obſervance of which it is preſerved and 
made happy; all thoſe Doctrines are obnoxi- 
ous to the Civil Authority, which tend either 
directly or by Conſequence to the Overthrow 
of this fundamental Truth, or which imply a 


Denial of Providence, and lead to Prophane- 
neſs and Contempt of Religion, and ſo have a 
Tendency to render that Belief 1 

. | I * * | , i 1 ON. 
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HowEvex, as the Unity of the God, tho? 
a Principle of natural Religion, is not perhaps 
of the ſame demonſtrative Evidence, or of the 
fame neceſſary Importance to the Welfare of 
Society, as the Exiſtence of God, it may be 
juitly made a Queſtion, whether Idolacry, tho? 
a Capital Crime by the Law of Moſes in the 
Land of Canaan, is to be puniſhed with the 
ſame Severity, according to the Law. of Na- 
ture and the Principles of Chriſtian Religion.“ 
- WHATEVER Judgment we make as to 
this, we are ſure that the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt, (in which the Unity of God is expreſ- 
ly contained) as it is better calculated than 
any other to promote good Morals, and the 
Intereſts of Mankind, ought to entitle the Pro- 
feſſors of it (ſetting aſide its Divine Original, 
and the Certainty of the Proofs on which it 
depends) to a particular Favour and Encou- 
ragement from the Civil Magiſtrate ; but whe- 
ther any Man. who behaves quietly and a good 
Member of Society, may deſerve Hardſhip and 
ill Uſage, meerly upon the Score of his Infide- 
lity, is a Point of greater Difficulty. 

ANx particular Profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
Religion, which neither implies an Injury to 
the Publick, nor ſubjects the Profeſſor to a fo- 
reign Juriſdiction, may claim that Toleration 
and Defence, which is every Man's Due by 
the Law of Nature. Bees: | 
wi th ba 2 


* See Lock's Letter concerning Toleration, and Noadr 
Diſcourſe of the Power of the Sovereign. 
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As for the different Modes of Religibus 
Worſhip uſed by Chriſtians, altho* doubtleſs 
ſome are more acceptable to the Deity than o- 
thers, it cannot however be proved, that any 
particular Form, however dilagfeeable to the 
juſt Notions of God and Religion, can be con- 
ſtructed a Crime againſt the Civil Govern- 
ment, while no Affront is offered thereby to 

the Magiſtrate's Religion, or Injury to the 

Publick-well. id e bis awd 
Tak xk is no Difference among Chriſti- 
ans, ſo dangerous to Society, as either the bat. 
barous Cuſtom of ſacrificing human Victims, 
or the abandoned Lewdneſs of the Bachapats 
at Rome, or the turbulent Phrenzy of tome 
who called themſelves Chriſtians in Germany; 
ſo that tho? theſe impudent Pretences to Con- 
{cience and Religion were juſtly ſuppreſs'd by 
the + Civil Magiſtrate, and every other En. 
thuſiaim or Superſtition of the ſame kind, 
ought to ſuffer the ſame Fate, yet as no Form 
of Chriſtian Religion is chargeable with the 
{ame or like Crimes, none can be ſuppoſed 
to belong ſo properly to the Civil Cogniz- 
ance, 

TAE only Perſons therefore which are in- 
deed Criminals, in a civil Senſe, upon the 
Score of Religion, are either the Atheiſt, 
who, by denying the Being of God and his 
Providence, overthrows the beſt Security ” 

thne 


+ See Suetonius in the Life of Claudius, and Titus Livi- 


us, Lib. 39. cap. 14. and Noodt Diſcourſe aboye quoted, 


Tage 165. 


n 
efs | the common Rights and Intereſts of Mankind, 
o. or the perſecuting Bigot, who, under the 
ny Mask of Religion, pretends to deny others a 
he | Liberty, which he would engroſs to himſelf 
on- and his own Party: Such Perion as he plays 
rn. | the Divel, for God's Sake, may be reaſonably 
to | f{ulpected to be an Atheiſt at the Bottom; be- 
the | ſides, he is of all others the moſt injurious to 
| Mankind, and the leaſt deſerving of a Tole- 
Ri. | ration, in as much as he is a greater Peſt to 
at. | Society, than either a Robber or Adulterer ; 
mis; it being really a leſs Injury to a Man to in- 
als vade his Property, or make an Attempt upon 
me his Wife, than it is to inſult his Conſcience, 
ny ; Nor endeavour to rob him of his Liberty in the 
on. moſt valuable Branch of it. i 
| by 4. THE Original and Ends of Civil Go- 
Bn. | vernment are ſufficient to afford us a true No- 
ind, tion of the juit Extent of the Magiſtrate's 
orm Power in Matters of Religion. The Nature 
the of Religion like w iſe, if duly conſidered, would 
ed effectuallß confute all theſe Methods, by 
niz: | which Mankind have been deprived, or 
abridged of the Uſe of their natural Right to 
chute for themſelves, or diſcouraged upon 
that Account. PT ke: 
RELIGION is the Object of a difcreet and 
rational Choice, and the Seat of it is only in 
the Mind; ic conſiſts in juſt and worthy No- 
tions of the Deity, in Affections well govern- 
ed, and a Courſe of Action agreeable to the 
Laws of Nature, and the purer Morality of 
the Chriſtian Religion. Every Thing bells 
under 


1 


under that Name and Appearance, is but a 
Piece of empty Form and Pageantry, a mere 
Outſide without any real Worth and Signifi- 
cance.* It is plain from this Account ot Re- 
ligion, that the Methods of external Force or 
worldly Encouragement, can be of no Uſe to 
make Men ſincerely Religious. To fine and 
impriſon, to confiſcate or diſcourage by civil 
Incapacity, or to uſe any Means, which are 
the Inſtruments of Civil Government, are 
perfectly inſignificant to make a Convert. 
Would the Magiſtrate therefore bring over his 
Subjects to the Profeſſion and Belief of his 
own Religion, *tis neceſſary that he go ano- 
ther Way.to Work ; he muſt endeavour to con- 
vince Diſſenters by .proper Arguments, and 
diſplay the Evidences of his own Religion 1n 
a true Light. This is the true Method to re- 
commend it to a rational Choice; but then 
Care mult be taken not to divert the Thoughts 
of an Enquirer from the Merits of the Caule ; 
the Project of a through Converſion * will be 
ſpoil'd, by ſhowing him Axes and Rods, and 
a terrible Appearance of Dragoons behind the 
Curtain : For as ſuch worldly Terror can 
give no Evidence to the True Religion, they 
are likely to produce an external Compliance 
with it, upon Motives with which True Re- 
ligion, not only has nothing ro do, but indeed 

are 


* See Hoadly's Defence of his Sermon concerning 
Chriſt's Kingdom; his Anſwer to the Convocation, and the 


many other excellent Diſcourſes of that learned Biſhop ups": 
the ſame Subject. 


— 

are perfectly inconſiſtent with a religious Con- 
„„ 5100 01 
5. THERE areas many Arts to draw People 
e. i off from a fincere and unbyaſs'd Regard to 
or Truth, as there are Methods to bribe a Man's 
to Compliance with a particular Sect, or to lay 

him under Diſcouragement for an honeſt Pro- 
vil feffion of what he believes; but there neither 
is nor can be any Way but one, to reclaim 


Men from an erroneous Belief. 
LET us turn the Matter as often in our 
Thoughts as we pleaſe, we ſhall never be able 
to fall upon any Way to inſtruct a Man, and 
make him wiſer, which does not furniſh him 
with new or clearer Ideas, and ſo helps him to 
diſtinguiſn the True from the Falſe : Other 
Methods of Converſion are Gothick- and 
Barbatous, which a reaſonable Man has no 
_ of, and an honeft Mind cannot under- 
nd. * F o F-31133 $151 
6. Evinzncs is the only Ground of a 
national Aﬀent to any Religion, and is onl 
produced by. fair Inſtruction on one Hand, 
and a due Exarnination 'on the other. After 
we have conſidered the Reafons or Grounds 
of any Belief, we either receive it as true, or 
reje& it as falſe, as we find our Ideas either 
agree or diſagree ; nor can there be any Aſſent 
worthy of a reaſonable Creature (whatever be 
Q the 
erning * The R of Perſecution in the Latin Church was in * 


ad the * Meaſure owing to the Inundation of the Goths 2 
andals, and other 5 


at barous Nations from the North, as 


N Burnet has obſerved in the Preface to his Tranſlation of 
Let antiug de mortibus perſecutorum. | 
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the Object of it, Religion or any Thing elſe) 
which is not the Reſult of Knowledge. There 
can be no Knowledge without clear and di- 
ſtinct Ideas, and Men can have no Ideas of 
Religion, ſo as to compare them together, 
and perceive evidently, whether they agree 
or diſagree, without a calm and deliberate 
Examination. Whatever Method therefore is 
uſed to proſelyte Men to any Sect or Pro- 
feſſion of Religion, if it promotes a ſerious 
and impartial Confideration, Without any Re- 
gard to worldly. Advantages, and the Favour 
of Men, if it tends to diſengage us. from Pre- 
judice and Intereſt, and the Cauſes of a wrong 
Judgment, and to confine our Thoughts to 
the Merits of the Cauſe; ſuch Methods of 
Converſion, L ſay, muſt be of excellent Uſe 
to promote True Religion, both in the Be- 
lief and Practice. ee paper 
7. On the other Hand, All that Authori- 
ty or Religion, either Civil or, Eccleſiaſtical, 
which makes it to be any Man's Intereſt to be 
of any particular Set or Profeſſion, muſt na- 
turally tend to hinder Conſideration, or lead 
to an intereſted Submiſſion to the Dictates 
of Men. And a Regard to Perſons and 
Authority, whether the Civil Magiſtrate 
or the Clergy, muſt, in its Tendency, weaken 
the Principles of True Religion, in ſo far as 
it makes the Profeſſion of it, rather a Com- 
pliance with human Laws and Eſtabliſhment, 
than a Submiſſion to the Laws of our Re- 


deemer, and more the Effect of Intereſt and 
| | : Ambi⸗- 


nerac) 
an Inſ 
perſec 
to ple 
Of the 
who, 

Was d 
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Ambition, than a ſincere Regard to a future 
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* This is indeed the Poctrine of the learned Biſhop of Sa- 
lisbury, for which he deſerves the Acknowledgments of all 
who are Friends to the Proteſtant Religion. I ho' that ex- 


- 


Reward, x 


cellerit Perſon has vindicated the Rights of Conſcience, with 


greater Abilities than any perhaps has done before ; yet he has 


advanced. no new Doctrine, concerning the proper Sanctions 


of Chriſt's Laws. On the contrary, the ſame has been taught 


by Mr. Mede, Mr. Hales, Dr. Barrow, Archbiſhop Tillot- 


ſon, Bp. Blaekhal, Dr. Sydal, Dr. Sherlock, and other emi- 
nent and learned Divines of the Church of England. See a. 


* 


Proof of this Agreement in a Pamphlet, intituled, Farther 
Remarks on the' Reverend Dr. Snape's 2d Letter to the Bi- 
ſhop of Bangor. . C 
It were not hard to confirm his Lordſhip's Doctrine by Au- 


thorities from the beſt Writers of Antiquity. Nothing can 
be more to the Purpoſe, than that fine Maxim, which Ter- 
tullian advances as the Sum of his Apology ; Non eſt religi- 
onis cogere religionem, que ſponte ſuſcipi debet, non vi, i. e. 


It is not Religion to force Religion, which is a voluntary 


Thing. So Lactantius to the ſame Effect, Lib. 5. Gaps 19. 
Non eft opus vi & injuria, quia religio cog? non poteſt, verbis 


pot ius quam werberibus res agenda, ut ſic voluntas deſtrin- 
gatur. —— And farther, Nam ſi ſanguine, ſi tormentis, ſi 


malo religionem defenderes velis, jam non def endetur ia, 7 ed 


plluetur atque violabitur; Nihil eſt tam voluntarium quam 


religio, & qua fi animus ſacrificantis averſus eſt, jam ſublata, 
jam nulla eſt. As thele are Sentiments perfectly agreeable. 
to Reaſon and the Chriſtian Religion, tis a Pity that ſome 
of the Fathers, who lived under the Chriſtian Emperors, 
ſhould have adopted quite oppoſite Notions, and partigularly 
the Biſhop of Hive: whole falſe Reaſonings in Favour-b 

Perſecution are throughly confuted by Mr. Bayle, in the 
third Part of his Philolophical Commentary. In this Dege- 


- 


neracy, from the Judgment of the firſt Chriſtians, we. haye 
an Inſtance of the Weakneſs of Mankind, who are as ready to 


perſecute, when they have it in their Power, as they are ready 
to plead for Toleration and Liberty, when they ly at Mercy. 


Of the ſame K ind we have an Example in the ancient Pagans, | 


who, as Bayle obſerves, ſeem to have had no-Notion of what 


Was due to tender Conſciences, or the Abſur dity of impoſing 
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8. Ix the ſame Manner we are to judge 
of external Force and Severity, as very in- 
competent Means to make Men through Pro- 
ſelytes to any Religion. A thinking Perſon 
will eaſily perceive the Force of a good Ar- 

its ſingle Evidence; and in this 


ument / | 
ethod the Magiſtrate may chuſe to deal with 


him: But if inſtead of going that Way to 


Work, he ſhould think fit to be angry, and 
5 threaten OP wth ſome Loo A | 
the Fear to be ill uſed, may bly ſugge 

to him ſome Diſtinction or other to fave his 
Life; or if Deprivation be the Penalty, he 


* 


may chuſe rather to act a Part, than ſtarve 
with a numerous Family. But what Honour 


could the iſtrate's Religion gain by ſuch 
« feign'd Sos ? What inglorious Tri- 


umph would ir be over the Weakneſs of Men 
to conquer their Reaſon aad Conſcience, an 
to force them to commit an Act of the vileſt 
Hypocriſy. On the other Hand, If a Man 


has Honeſt my to ſtand it out, and re- 


ſolves to ſuffer all, rather than belie the 
Truth ; how nobly are the Virtues of Since- 
rity and Conſtancy rewarded, when the ow 


Religion * People, till the Chriſtian Religion was eſta- 
bliſhed by Law, and themſelves became Sufferers. 

We learn from Burnet's Preface before cited, by what 
Steps the Spirit of Perſecution, ſo contrary to the Spirit and 
Genius of the Goſpel, came to preyail ; and how after the 
ſecular Power having intereſted bimſelf in the Differences of 
Chriſtians;ſo as to make Laws againſtHereticks,particylarly the 
Donatiſts, ſo wide a Breach was made in Chriſtian Charity, 
as to admit all the unmerciful Severities, which were after- 
wards uſed by one Party in the Church againſt the other, 


( } 


Conditions of Acceptance with God are 
made criminal by his own V icegerent. 

9. A late Defender of Conſcience, and the 
Proteſtant Religion, has repreſented the Miſ- 
chiefs of an undue Authority, where-ever it 
is. lodged, in the cleareſt Light. There is ſo 
much Honeſty in ſuch a Conduct, that the 
facred Character cannot appear in a more 
amiable View; as nothing can be more wor- 
thy of a Chriftain and a Biſhop, than a Defence 
of Liberty againſt all Eccleſiaſtical or Civil 
Invaſions, and a Vindication of thoſe Rights, 
which cannot be injur'd without the worſt 
Conſequences to the Chriftian Religion. 
AUTHORITY to dictate and preſcribe, 
under Pretence ofdefendingReligion,does reall 
hinder the Exerciſe of the nobleſt Virtues. Such 
a Power encourages Men to profeſs what 
they do not believe, and to be filent againſt 
their Conſcience, and ſo tends to extirpate 
that Sincerity, which is the Life of Religion; 
it turns Men from the true Motives of reli- 
gious Practice to worldly Regards, and too 
often lays them under an irreſiſtble Tempta- 
tion, to forfeit the Rewards of another, for the 
Advantages of a preſent Life- In fine, Every 
Man muſt have learn'd the miſchievous In- 
fluence of ſuch an Authority, upon common 
Honeſty and common Senſe, who has lived 
in ſome Countries, or ever look'd into Church 
Hiſtory, 

To. TW E RE endleſs to enumerate all the 
Miſchiefs to Civil Government, all the Hinde- 

| rances 
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rances to Publick-well, which flow from the 
{lame Source. 11 
x a Man ſuffers in his Conſcience, either 
by being deprived of his Liberty to profeſs 
the True Religion, or required under Penal- 
ties to acknowledge a falſe Way of Worſhip, 
he is no longer obliged to live in that Coun- 
try; he is no longer a Subject to an unjuſt 
Power, which, inſtead of. defending his Li- 
berty, makes the Exerciſe of it a Crime. In 
ſuch a Caſe he is allowed, by the common 
Rights of Mankind, to remove to another 
Country; and if every Perſon under the ſame, 
Grievance ſhould uſe his Liberty, would not. 
the Power of the Magiſtrate, by this Means, 
diminiſh with the Number of his Subjects? 
Would not the Wealth of the Kingdom 
dwindle 1nto nothing? And what a poor. de- 


"+ © 


Carn- 


* See Puffendorf de jure nature & gentium, Amſt. 1915, 
Le Clerque Bibliotheque ancienne & moderne, Tom. 3. Article 
3. 


16 oe 


1 Carnage and Maſſacre muſt ſuch a State of 
Things be attended withal? How neceſſarily 
muſt theſe Diſturbances terminate ſooner or 
later, in the Ruin of all the valuable Intereſts 
of Mankind, and at laſt in the Deſtruction of 
Society it felf ? We need not go far to de- 
monſtrate the miſchievous Tendency of Re- 
ligious Contentions, the Civil Wars of this 
{land and a neighbouring Country, being a la- 
mentable Proof of the miſchievous Tenden- 
cy of an Authority overſtrain dG. T 
11. THE Integrity and Character of Cler- 
gymen will be very juſtly ſuſpected, if they 
diſcover a great Fondneſs for Spiritual Rule 
and Authority. Ambition here, as it frequent- 
ly does in other Caſes, will defeat it felt, and 
by aſpiring to an undue Reſpect from the 
Laity, they will effeQually loſe what really 
belongs to them. A n 
TRE Generality of Men indeed are eaſily 
brought to believe What they do not under- 
ſtand, and are readily catch'd by a Trifle, 
of when it is convey'd to them in a venerable 
21 Sound; but if ſuch an eaſy and ſenſeleſs Be- 
oy lief is for ſelfiſh Ends recommended under 
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0 the Notion of a Chriſtian Vertue, and the 
” Foundation of all others; and on the con- 
dle ; bs ary 4 
Ny * Mr. Noodt obſerves, from Diodorus Siculus, that the 
. Egyptians: invented ſeveral Sorts of Religion to confirm their 
15, Empire, thinking this Difference of Opinion and Worſhip 
icle was like a Barrier, to hinder People's conſpiring againſt the 


Government, and Julian the Emperor uſed the ſame Politick, 
28s the ſame Author obſerves, row Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Lib. 22. Cap. 5. 
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trary, a Diſpoſition to enquire and to ſce with 
their own Eyes, is branded with Hereſy, 
Schiſm, or any other ill Character; what 
udgment muſt the Thinking Part of Man- 
bind make of ſuch a Conduct? Will not every 
Man, who would not be thought either a Fool 
or a Knave, be willing to turn Free-thinker 
in Defence of Honeſty and common Senſe ? 
Can a Man whoſe Underſtanding. ſets him a- 
bove implicite Faith, eaſily avoid the impious 
Suſpicion, that all ſuch Faith is but another 
Word for Credulity, and that Religion, when 
founded upon it, muſt be the Offspring of 
Ignorance and Simplicity on one Hand, and of 

Roguery and Church Politicks on theother, 
ExTERIENCE abundantly proves the 
Truth of this Obſervation. Prieſtcraft is a 
Word which has made a terrible Havock of 
Faith and good Morals, and Men have been 
apt to conclude that Religion was a meer hu- 
man Contrivance to ſupport and aggrandize 
the Clergy, a Project of Ambition to com- 
mand the. Reaſon and Conſcience of Men. It 
had been well that ſome, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to — Self- denial to others, had not given 
Colour to ſo vile a Repreſentation, that they 
had not expreſſed more Concern for certain 
Marks of Diſtinction, and ſelfiſh Notions, 
than for the Eſſentials of Chriſtianity and the 
Proteſtant Religion. | 
12. Wr are very ſure however that the 
Chriſtian Revelation has given no Handle to 
fuch Suſpicions, no Ground of Pretence *. 
that 
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that Authority, which is the Occaſion of ſuch 
Reflections. . | 

Tak Scripture is every Where full of 
Exhortations to charitable Forbearance, to To- 
ration of Difſenters, and an Indulgence of 
incere,tho" erroneous Chriſtians ; an impoſing 
Spirit is every where condemned, and the 
Right of every Man to judge for himſelf aſ- 
ſerted, as being only ſubject to the Supreme 
Lawgiver; and ſure it would be a hard Task 
to reconcile theſe and other Poſitions of the 
ame kind, with an Authority in any Set of 
Chriſtians to make Articles of Faith, or to 
preſcribe and dictate to another. | 

BuT how needleſs a Thing would any 
ſuch Authority be, either to make Scripture, 
or to determine the Senſe of it. 

UNDER what View ſoever we conſider 
the Revelation of the New Teſtament, either 
5 it contains Matters of Criticiſm or difficult 
Speculation, or plain Declarations with reſpect 
to Faith and Practice, meer Authority can 
ind no Place. 

MaTTzERrs which require Skill and Learn- 
ing to underſtand, nothing but Critical Skill 
and Ability can enable us to judge of; to dog- 
matize or decide here is a Piece of Preſump— 
tion, which a Perſon muſt be very 1gnorant 


Age, ſacred Function, or other Advantages, 
may diſpoſe us to hearken to another we take 
R to 


dee Dr. Hoadley's Anſwer to Dean Fare, where he vin- 
licates ſome Paſſages of Scripture, which ſeem to make for 
Church Authority, 


to be capable of it. The reſpett we owe to 
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trary, a Diſpoſition to enquire and to ſee with 
their own Eyes, is branded with Hereſy; 
Schiſm, or any other ill Character; what. 

adgment muff che Thinking Part of Man- 
Ende uf ſuch a Conduct? Will not every 
Man, who would not be thought either a Fool 
or a Knave, he willing to turn Free- thinker 
in Defence of Honeſty and common Senſe? 
Can a Man whoſe Underſtanding, ſets him .a- 
boye implicite Faith, eaſily avoid the impious 
Suſpicion, that all ſuch Faith is but another 
Word for Credulity, and that Religion, when 
founded upon it, muſt be the Offspring of 
Ignorance and Simplicity on one Hand, and of 
Roguery and Church Politicks on theother. 
" ExyERIENCE abundantly proves the 
Truth of this Obſervation. . Prieſtcraſt is a 
Word which has made a terrible Havock. of 
Faith and good Morals, and Men have been 
apt to conclude that Religion was a meer hu- 
man Contrivance to ſupport. and aggrandize 
the Clergy, a Project of Ambition to com- 
mand the. Reaſon and Conſcience of Men, It 
had been well that ſome, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to preach Self-denial ro others, had not given 
Colour to ſo vile a Repreſentation, that they 
had not expreſſed more Concern for certain 
Marks of Diſtinction, and ſelfiſh Notions, 
than for the Eſſentials of Chriſtianity and the 
Proteſtant Religion. io 356-17 ES 

12. Wr are very ſure however that the 
Chriſtian Revelation has given no Handle to 
ſuck Suſpicions, no Ground of Pretence N= 
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that Authority, which i is the Occaſion of ſuch 
Reflections. 5 

Tur Scripture is every where full of 
Exhortatiogs to charitable Forbearance, to To- 
eration of Diſſenters, and an Indulgence of 
ſncere, tho erroneous Chriſtians ; an impoſing 

pirit is every where condemned, and the 
light of every Man to judge for himſelf af- 
erted, as being only ſubject to the Supreme 
Iawgiver; and ſure it would be a hard Task 
to reconcile theſe and other Poſitions of the 
eme kind, with an Authority in any Set of 

briſtians to make Articles of Faith, or to 
preſcribe and dictate to another. 

Bur how needleſs a Thing would any 
uch Authority be, either to make Scripture, 
or to determine the Senſe of it. 

Unnexr what View ſoever we conſider 
the Revelation of the New Teſtament, either 
s it contains Matters of Criticiſm or difficult 
Speculation, or plain Declarations with reſpect 
to Faith and Practice, meer Authority can 
find no Place. 

MaTTERs which require Skill and Learn- 
ing to underſtand, nothing but Critical Skill 
nd Ability can enable us to judge of ; to dog- 
matize or decide here is a piece of Preſump- 
tion, which a Perſon muſt be very 1gnorant 
to be capable of it. 'The reſpett we owe to 
Age, ſacred Function, or bo. 69 Advantages, 
may diſpoſe us to hearken to another we take 

R ro 


$ See Dr. Hoadley's Anſwer to Dean Fare, where he yin- 
icates ſome Paſſages ol Scripture, which ſeem to make for 
Church Authority, 
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to be wiſer than our ſelves; but theſe can add 
no Weight to a trivial Argument, or Luſtre 
to a falſe Thought. No reaſonable Humility 
can give what is doubtful, the Appearance of 

Probability, or advance what is barely pro- 
bable to a Degree of Certainty; Men of 
Learning and Abilities have erred in Matters 
of the greateſt Conſequence, and are as apt 
to be led by Paſſion and Intereſt as other Men. 

As for thoſe Matters which are in their own 
Nature incomprehenſible, a vain Attempt to 
explain them, may probably make them more 
Myſteries, and an Explanation enforced by 
Authority cannot make them leſs. 

As for thoſe Points which are clearly re- 
vealed in Scripture, and ſufficiently plain in 
themſelves, there is no Need of authoritative 
Comments and Deciſions to make them plainer. 

IN fine, the Judgment of Men even of 
the Wiſeſt, are ſo far from being certain 
Determinations of what is true or falſe, that 
they do not always expreſs what is ther 
real Opinion, and much leſs what it would 
be, if they were not ſeduced by the ordinary 
Cauſes of Error and Miſtake. 

13. TxuUTH is a certain uniform Thing, 
| incapable of varying according to the partr 
z cular Intereſts and Paſſions of Men. If a Per- ſelt 
| ſon therefore, in Defence of what he calls by that  . 
Name, is forc'd to depart from his known Prin- t 
; ciples, and ſo contradict in one Caſe what he all 
aſſerts in another; ſuch a Contradiction ſhows Ne 
|! that he is not Maſter of a conſiſtent Schon, 
an 
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and ſo muſt be as far from the Truth as he is 
from agreeing with himſelf, From ſuch In- 
conſiſtency we may probably infer, that any 
Opinion is falſe, tho? it has no clear Connexi- 
on with any evident Propoſitions, or the Ab- 
ſtruſeneſs of the Subject puts it beyond our 
Diſcovery ; that is, altho' we cannot imme- 
diately prove the Notion to be abſurd, we 
may be in a Condition to confute the Perſon 
who holds it. | 

1. IT will be then a ſufficient Confutation 
of all Pretences to Authority in Religion, to 


dictate and preſcribe, to which any Proteſtant 


lays Claim, if we prove that it implies a Con- 
tradiction to theſe Principles upon which the 
Reformation was founded ; and that if ſuch 
Authority had taken Place, (as there 1s the 
lame Reaſon why it ſhould in every Caſe, as in 
any One) we ſhould have had no Proteſtant 
Religion; and if we can likewiſe make it ap- 


pear, that Chriſtianity ſtands upon the ſame 


Bottom, and firſt obtained in the World by 
the Right of private Judgment, the Argument 
for a Liberty to judge, independent of all 
Authority, will amount to the cleareft Evi- 
dence ; an Evidence which no Proteſtant, no 
Chriſtian can diſown, without running him- 
ſelf into an evident Inconſiſtency. * 

Tu Principles upon which the Reforma- 
tion from Popery was begua and carried on, 
all Proteſtants muſt acknowledge: At this 
great and happy Revolution, all who proteſt- 

1. 11. m_— CC 
dee Dr. Hoadley's Aniwer to the Convoca tion. 


ed againſt the Impoſitions of Popery, mul 
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have been convinced that every Man had an 
inviolable Right to judge for himſelf; or 
how could the Refbrinbrs otherwiſe pretend 
to ſhake off their Spiritual Bondage, or how 
could they juſtify their Proceedings upon ano. 
ther Principle? 
Ix is true Innovations had been introduced 
into Religion, which had been moulded to the 
Humour and Caprice of Men,and corrupted by 
the moſt ridiculous Mixtures. But what then, 
all this Change and Corruption had been 
brought in, and was defended by yourPerſons in 
Author ity, and ſuch as had all the Title to impoſe, 
which any Set oi Eccleſiaſticks could pretend to 
Tue sk was therefore nothing of all thek 
Impoſitions upon the Principle of Church Au: 
thority, how unwarrantable ſoever they were, 
to which Lay-Chrittians were not obliged to 
ſubmit; and a few Eccleſiaſticks could not 
Pp") erend to any Authority to reform the Church 
wi.hour her own Confent, that is, without a 
Majority at leafſt of their own Order. 
AT that Juncture the Clergy were divided 
in their Judgment concerning the Nature and 
Extent of Church Authority; ſome of them 
contended it was ſolely lodged m their owh 
Body, others, by a Separation from the Church, 
plainly renounced all ſuch Pretenſions. 
Tas firſt according to their Principles ad- 
hered to the old Way ot Worſhip and Doctrine, 
and condemned all Reformation, as an un- 


Warrantable Innovation; Whatever 97 157 alt 
the) 


(es 


they might have of the Occaſion and Neceſ- 


ſity even of a Change, their Notions of 
Church Power deprived them both of the 
Right and Means to bring it about, nay made 
every Attempt of this kind, in Oppoſition to 
Authority, a Sort of Spiritual Rebellion. 

As for the Bulk of the Clergy, no Body 
was to expect that Perſons, who bad found 
their Account in the Cortuptions of Religion, 
would have much Zeal or Concern to reform 
them; theit Intereſt obliged them to preſerve 
the Work of cheir own Hands, and they had 

proceeded too far already to think of going 
back. Beſides how could they do it with Ho- 
nour? Had they been fo indiſcretely honeſt 48 
to abrogate their own Laws, and give the 
Lye to Wes own Deciſions, What had become 
of the Glorious Pretence to ”Lofallibiliry ? How 
could they have ſecured the Advantages of 
that Prerogative, and all the — 9 Do- 
Arines founded upon it, if they 4 about 
to prove to all the World (as they muſt 
have done by a Reformation) that they were 
not only as fallible as che Laity, but indeed 
had been oftner miſtaken ? Few Men are ca- 
pable of ſuch a Self-denial ; few love Truth 
O well as to appear for at at fo great Expence 
to themſelves; and thoſe Men, who had fo 
long impoſed upon Chriſtians in the Name of 
the Lord, were ot all Men leaſt capable of 
ſuch impolitick Stacerity. 

Tuls was the State of the Choiſtian Church, 
alter Spiritual Tyrann) and Uſurpation ned 

reigne 
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reigned for ſome Hundreds of Years, and had 
been fo long ſupported by the Ignorance and 
Credulity of the People on one Hand, and by the 
Biggotry and Intereſt of Princes on the other. 
At that Time, Authority proved a Protection 
to the groſſeſt Corruptions, and made ſuch a 
terrible Havock of natural and revealed Reli- 
gion, of common Honeſty and common Senſe, 
that had not Providence interpoſed to reſcue 
Religion out of the Hands of the Clergy, and 
preſerved ſome dying Sparks of Vertue in the 
Hearts of a few, the whole Scheme of Chri- 
ſtianity had been inverted, and turned into 2 
wb Engine of Prieſtcraft and worldly Poli. 
+ LICKS. | | 1 8 10 
' DrisoxrDExs fo groſs could not but at- 
fect thoſe, who had more Regard to Honeſty 
and Religion than to the Church. Men were 
aſham'd they had been ſo long impoſed on, 
and their Credulity was for ſome Time at a 
Stand; a Stop was put to the Deluſion in ſome 
Places, and the Right of the Laity vin- 
dicated by an open Separation from the 
Chureh. The Chriſtian People, who had no 
Engagements from Intereſts, readily gave in- 
to a Retormation ; awaken'd out of a long 
Dream they began to feel the Weight of their 
Chains, and weary of the nauſeous Tale of 
implicite Faith and blind Obedience, they 
reſolved-to build upon a ſurer Foundation. 
THE Scripture was, in all Proteſtant 
Creeds and Confeſſions, declared to be the 
only Rule of Faith, a Rule ſo compleat, as to 
Con- 


E 


believed, and ſo clear, as to be ſufficiently in- 


the telligible in all the eſſential Points of Faith 
her. and Practice, by People of every Rank and 


Capacity. 


with their Blood; by which Teſtimony they 
demonſtrated, That they ſincerely meant to 
lay the Foundation of the Reformed Religion 
in the Right of Private Judgment, and that 
they were far from aſſuming to themſelves an 
Authority, which they had lately diſclaimed 
in others. Had they given the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion of ſuch a Deſign, they had for ever made 
their own Juſtification impoſſible, and de- 
clared to all the World, that under the Pre- 
text of Reformation, they intended nothing 
ſo much, as a new Sort of Popery under ano- 

ther Name. | 
THe firſt Proteſtants gave abundant Proof, 
that they could not pretend to the infallible 
Spirit of the Apoſtles ; for, according to the 
common Frailty of Mankind, they tell into 
very different Sentiments, both as to Doctrine, 
Government and Worſhip. But *tis. ob- 
ſerveable, that altho* they ſplit into many 
Factions and Parties, and had very different In- 
tereſts, (whatever Differences they had about 
the Nature of the Lord's Supper, about Li- 
berty and Neceſſity, and Eccleſiaſtical Diſ- 
cipline, and other Matters) all their Churches 
agreed, in that ſingular Regard to the Scrip- 
ture, by which they acknowledged it to an 
the 
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— contain all Things neceſſary to be done and 


THESE Declarations the Reformers ſeal'd 
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the Standard of Faith and Orthodoxy; they 
all pretended to build their own Opinions 
upon its ſole Authority, and in all their Con- 
troverſies, about Matters Ot greater or leſſer 
Importance, appealed to it as the only Rule 

of Deciſion. # 3 A 
* The Church of Exgland (as well as ſome 
other Proteſtant Churches) did indeed claim 
an Authority to ſettle Matters of Form and 
Decency; but then — W renounced 
all Power to make Articles of Faith, and to 
determine what tlie Scripture, the Rule of 
Faith, had left undetermined, and much more 
to make any Deciſion contrary to that Standard. 
Nox was this a Piece of Selt-denial pecu- 
liar to one or two Churches, where the Re- 
formation might be {ſuppoſed to be carried 
on with more Moderation, but appears from 
their ſeveral Confeſſions, ro have been the 
Characteriſtick of every Proteſtant Society. 
+ H o far their Conduct was always con- 
ſiſtent with theſe Principles, of apiece with 
| _ theſe 


* See Article 20th. + There were ſome Diſputes among 
the Clergy in Holland in ſome Aſſemblies, preparatory, as they 
call'd them, to the Synod of Dort, about the Judge of Con- 
troverſy, and the Rule by which it was to be determined; 
by which it appears that ſome were willing to pay a Regard to 
human Compoſures, which did not belong to them. Gomary 
particularly ſo famous in the Synod of Dort, held, that tho? the 
Scripture was the regula primaria, or primary Rule; yet the 
Belgick Creed and Confeſſion were to be aceounted a Rule too, 
that is pro 8 : And Bogerman, who was Preſident tg 
that Synod, added, That the Scriptures were to be interpret- 
ed agreeably to their Confeſſion. According to theſe Opinions, 
when the States of Holland at the Hague 1506, required an 


3 


theſe honeſt Appearances againſt Popery 
is not our Bulineſs to enquire ; ſo much 1s 
undoubtedly certain, that the very Eſſence of 
the Proteſtant Religion lies in a Diſclaim of all 
Authority in one Set of Men, to impoſe their 
Deciſions upon another : For all (according 
to the Principles of the Reformation) being 
provided with a Rule, containing all Things 
neceſſary, and ſo far ſufficiently intelligible, 
to Perſons of the meaneſt Capacity, and like- 
wiſe a Right to judge of the true Senſe of Scrip- 
ture, every Man for himſelf; all muſt be 
not only allowed, but obliged to determine 


8 in 


the Miniſters ſhould reviſe the Belgick and Heidleberg Con- 
teſſions, they declin'd it; for which it would be hard to 
give a good Reaſon, which would not be an Imputation upon 
the Refuſers, if we oonſider what loud and noiſy Pretence 
to Authority has been made by ſome of another Denomina- 
tion, we ſhall ſee more Occaſion to vindicate the common 
Rights of Chriſtians. One who reads the Controverſy be- 
tween Dr. Hoadly and his Adyerſaries, muſt immediately 
ſee what hard Shifts ſome People are reduced to, to recon- 


eile ee, of Private E gment with their Notions of 
P 


Church Power; how they fluctuate between Popery and the 
Proteſtant Religion; —— — 
bo-allomodorroimm fam porta, arc almoſt choaked with the 
Diffculty. Some indeed have not been at the Pains to diſ- 
Wiſe their Pretenſions, but have honeſtly affirm'd, That 
the Church has Power to declare her own Senſe in the Con- 
troverſy, and to determine what Senſe ſhall he received and 
rofeſſed for Truth by all her Members; and roundly ſaid, 

hat the Sentence ſhall bind to Submiſſion, tho? the Superiors 
may err in the Sentence. See Preface to Bp. Sparrow's Cole 
lections. Others have claimed ſo exorbitant a Power in 
the Remiſſion of Sins, that a modeſt Perſen would be aſham'd 
of them, and the more {o, that their Poctripe has not the 
leaſt Countenance from thoſe excellent Men, (ſome of whem 
were Martyrs for the Proteſtant Religion) who compoſed 
the Comman Prayer Book, and the XXXIX. Articles. 


99/ſ. ; 
in the Uſe of thoſe Means which Providence 
affords him, and by that Aſſiſtance, which is 
promiſed to the ſincere Enquirer, what he 
ought to do and believe, without the leaſt 
Nependence upon Authority, either Civil or 
Reclefiaftick. — 

Bx the Religion of Proteſtants (ſays one 
* who perfectly underſtood it) I do not un- 
e derſtand the Doctrine of Luther nor Cal- 
« vin, nor Melanct hon, nor the Confeſſion of 
% eAugzuſia or Geneva, or the Catechiſm of 
Heidleberg, or the Articles of the Church of 

4 -Enzband ; no, nor the Harmony of the Pro- 
c teſtant Confeſſions ; but that wherein the 
<. all agree, and which they all ſubſcribe with 
* greater Harmony, as a perfect Rule of Faith, 
„% that is the Bible, the Bible I ſay, the Bible 
is the Religion of Proteſtants.” 

Tua this Judgment has been confirmed 
by the concurring Opinion of all, who have 
had a Name for Learning or Attachment for the 
Proteſtant Religion, might be eaſily proved. 
But as Authority can add no Evidence, where a 
Matter is already abundantly plain, I ſhall only 
obſerve what ſome will reckon more to the Pur- 

doſe than a thouſand other Authorities; name- 

y, that this is the Doctrine of that Orthodox 
and judicious Syſtem of Doctrine, the Weſtmin- 
fer Confeſſion, the Larger and Shorter Catechiſm. 

2. Ix Conſequence to the ſetting up the 
Scripture as the only Rule of Faith, all Pro- 
teſtant Churches have diſclaimed Infallibility 


as a preſumptuous Pretence. * . 
i | dee 
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I deed diſpoſes Men to believe that they are 
ce I ſeldom or never miſtaken ; yet all Proteſtants 
is are ready to confeſs they are liable to that 
he I Frailty ; Upon which Account, a Pretence 
alt ¶ to make their own Deciſions a Rule to others, 
or muſt be en in Men of this 
Profeſſion: For what Shew of Reaſon can 

one People have to dictate to others, who are not 
un- above the Errors of Humanity themſelves? 
al- 4 Church, who has ſecured to herſelf a Pa- 
of tent of Infallibility, may make what De- 
of mands ſhe thinks fit upon the Faith and Obe- 
of dience of Chriſtians, and thunder out Anathe- 
ro- I nas againſt Diſſenters; but the ſame Con- 
ry duct will be very unreaſonable in Perſons, 
who are ſo far from claiming any ſuch extraor- 

th, N dinary Privilege, that they muſt found all that 
ble Shadow of Authority, which they have or 
can pretend-to upon their Separation from the 
only Chriſtian Church, by which they. dit: 
— m oe erin” 2 
3. A ſingular Regard for the Holy Scripture, 

3 the only Rule of Faith, I have already ob- 
ſerved to be the Badge of a Proteſtanc 
Church. | TIT HOPE IT, TY 
Now the ſacred Writings. would be un- 
worthy the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of their 
Author, and very improper to direct Men in, 
the Road to Heaven, (the great Deſign for. 
which they were compoſed) if either their 
Divine Authority, or genuine Senſe in Points 
o neceſſary Belief or Practice were above the 
Reach of ordinary Men. And upon this 
ä Prin- 
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Principle an Authority in ſome Men to judge 
for others, (if any Set of Men had it) would 
be Contradiction to the Sufficiency of the 
ſacred Scriptures : Beſides, it would be per. 
fectly needleſs, * unleſs we ſuppoſe what is 
certainly a very great Paradox,that a Lay-man, 
who is free from Prejudice and Paſſion, and 
aſſiſted by the Spirit of God, may, notwith- 
ſtanding be incapable to underſtand what 1s 
plainly and abundantly revealed; for if ordinary 
Men with theſe Advantages, could judge of the 
true Senſe of Scripture with ſufficient Cer- 
tainty, to what Purpoſe ſhould others be ex- 
traordinarily qualified to underſtand it tor 


them. | 


ITRESE and other Principles of the Re- 
formed Religion make it evident, that there 
can be no Pretenſion to the Authority of diftat- 


ing, which does not undermine the Grounds 


upon which it ſtands, and can only be de- 
fehded. 1 5 

4. Bo T this is not all, If Men had been 
ſwayed by the Dictates of Superiors, we 


| ſhould not only have had no Proteſtant Reli- 


gion, but indeed no Chriſtianity. 

*T1is no Diſparagement to modern Be- 
lievers to affirm, that the primitive Chriftians 
were eyery whit as wiſe, and a great Deal 
more in Earneſt. The Grounds theſe went 
upon in receiving Chriſtianity muſt be eter- 
rally good; and if it was no Crime 1700 


Years ago to be determin'd by the Evidence of 


Truth, without any Regard to 1 
y Kegard = 


W 
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and in Oppoſition to all that was call'd by that 
Name, it can be no Crime to ac the fame 
Part now. We muſt chuſe one Side, or other, 
either condemn the firſt Chriſtians for ſpi- 
ritual Rebellion, and an unwarrantable Uſe of 
Liberty, or juſtify ſuch, who, in the ſame 
Circumſtances, make the ſame Uſe of it. 
Every Body knows, how our Saviour and his 
Followers Were treated by the Church of the 
Jews : They bore the Azathemas of the Syna- 
gog ue, and the Condemnation of the Saxhe- 
drim their ſupreme Judicature; while the 


Scribes and Phariſees, like ſome modern Doctors, 


pretended that the common People were in- 
competent Judges of our Saviour's Miſſion, 
and excommunicated Believers, becauſe they 
oppoſed their own Private Judgment to that 
of their Teachers. i e 

No w, if we conſider the Matter well, the Sen- 
tence had all the Weiglit which human Authori- 
ty could give it: Tis plain, that the Scribes and 
Phariſees, by our Saviour's Allowance, fat in 
Moſes Chair; and every Body knows what Pre- 
rogative and Authority belong'd to the Few:ſþ 
High Prieſt in Matters of Religion. No mo- 
dern Teacher can pretend to ſuch a clear Text 
from the New Teſtament, for a Submiſſion to 
his Judgment, which a Jewiſb Doctor could 
produce from the Old, for the ſame Authority. 
In this Way of Reaſoning, if none but au- 
thorized Interpreters could pretend to under- 
ſtand the FJewsſþ Prophecies, it was to no 


Purpoſe for our Saviour to alledge them: His 
i. 


„ 
Miracles were no Proof of a Divine Miſſion, 
or that he was the Meſſiah, till the Men in 


Authority had determined what was a true 
Miracle, or how far our Saviour's amounted to 


a Proof of his Pretenſions ; nay indeed, theſe 


extraordinary Works, as great and good as 
they were, were Arguments againſt him, 
when the Rabbi's aſcribed them to a Colluſion 
with the Devil. If our Saviour quoted Texts 


of the Old Teſtament, the Phariſees appealed 


to Tradition; and muſt not their Alledgance 
carry the Point, if the People were not al- 
lowed to be Judges? What could be more 
plauſible than all this, upon the Principle of 
Church Authority, to prove that our Saviour 
was an Im-r, and all who followed him 
guilty of a damnable Schiſm? Now it was 
Time for the Fewi/þ Church to look to herſelf, 
and to throw about her Spiritual Weapons: 
Now, if ever, ſhe muſt excommunicate in Self- 
defence, and cry out, The Temple, the Temple. 
Mean while, what could the poor Schiſmaticks 
alledge in their own Defence? What could 
they lay to clear themſelves from the Charge 
of Hereſy and Schiſm, which every modern 
Oppoſer of Church-Authority would not al- 
ledge with equal Reaſon, and as good a Grace 
in his own Juſtification ? | bf ot 
THE Zeal of ſome for the Rights and Au- 
thority of the Clergy, I am afraid, is by this 
Time ſufficiently inflamed ; but I am fure no- 
thing has been alledged, which can detract 
from the utmoſt Regard, which ſober Perſons 
can 


3 

in | can beſtow upon Men in that Character; every 
1& || Body is ready to own, who values the Inte- 
to reſts of Religion, that wiſe and good Men de- 
ſe ſerve a particular Eſteem, who make it their 
as || Buſineſs to promote it, by their Teaching and 

n, | Example; and that the utmoſt Honour is 
due.to'the ſacred Character, when it is diſ- 

tinguiſhed by a diſintereſted Concern for Re- 
ligion and Liberty: But a Lay-man may ſay 
it, without any juſt Offence, That the true Ho-' 
nour of the Clergy cannot lye in any Submiſ- 
fion to their Judgment, which hinders a free 

Enquiry, or turns the Laity aſide from the 

Sincerity of the Goſpel ; nor can any Clergy- 
man judge otherwiſe, who has no other De- 

ſign but to make Men good. 

TRI Drift of this long Diſcourſe any Man 
muſt perceive to be perſectly innocent, name- 
ly, to vindicate the Right of every Chriſtian - 
to judge for himſelf, and to follow the Reſult 
of that Judgment, and to ſhew that there can 
be no Authority in any Set of Men inconſiſt- 
ent with that Liberty, that is, to hinder or 
diſcourage the Uſe of it. 

To make good this Propoſition, T have 
ſhowed that there is no Precept or Example 
either in the Old or New Teſtament, which 
TH can oblige any Man to ſubmit his Judgment 
lis or Conſcience to the Dictates of another: 
pal On the contrary, that the whole Strain of 
& our Saviour's Doctrine, and the Method which 
ns the Apoſttes took to convert Unbelievers,looks 
n another Way, as plainly ſuppoſing that no 
Per- 
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Perſon was obliged to own their Miſſion, 
without the moſt authentick Proof. of their 
Authority, and after a fair and deliberate Ex- 
amination. 2 
IIXrx has been proved by a Variety of Refle- 
Qtions upon the Writings of the Primitive 
Chriſtians (who may be ſuppoſed; to under- 
ſtand Religion, as well, it not. better, than 
their Succeſſors) that theſe Books, however 
valuable, can afford us no certaia Rule of De- 
ciſion in Matters of Controverſy, and that 
the Laity are neither obliged to underſtand 
them, nor to be determined by the Judgment 
of others who do. © 

ENO dH has been advanced then to prove 
that private Judgment is not to be over- ruled 
by the Authority of later Deciſions, and that 
all Pretences of this kind, in modern Eccleſia- 
ſticks, are not to be regarded. And likewiſe, 

T H 4a T no Society of Chriſtians, or Majo- 
rity in any Church, has any Right to deter- 
mine what the reſt ought to believe, and that 
every Society ought to admit or exclude from 
her Communion only thoſe who are, or are 
not qualified, according to the Goſpel-Pre- 

ſcription. 

TAAT as Hereſy and Schiſm properly ſig- 
nifies a Departure from the Scripture as the 
Rule of Faith, and the Law of Charity as the 
Rule of Practice, no Man ought to be fright- 
ned by ſuch Bugbear Words, from following 
his private Judgmeat, in joining this or on 

0 


n | 
society, in leaving one or going over to ano” 
ther Church. 
THAT the Power of the Civil Magiſtrate, ac- 
ording to the beſt Account of the Ends of 
society, and the Origin of Government, can- 
ot extend to Matters of pure Conſcience and 
deligion, and that every Man is in a State of 
Nature with reſpect to another, as to the Choice 
f the proper Means to be eternally happy, 
hat is, as much at his own Diſpoſal, after 
he Inſtitution of Laws and Government, as 
e can be ſuppoſed to have been before. 
WE have ſhewed moreover from the Na- 
ure of Religion, that the Interpoſition of ci- 
| Authority in Matters of this Kind, by an- 
exing Rewards or Diſcouragement to this 
r that particular Profeſſion of it, has too 
lain a Tendency to deſtroy the Motives of 
rue Religion, and either to produce an In- 
Ifference to all Religions, or at leaſt to 
ike Men Hypocrites in the Profeſſion of the 
tue. | 
Ix fine, all Power and Authority, wherever 
e ſuppoſe it to be lodged, inconſiſtent with 
ie natural Right of every Man to judge for 
imſelf, and to follow his own Judgment, 
oplies a Contradiction to the Principles up- 
n which a Reformation from Popery could 
e either brought about or defended, is too 
ain a ſetting up of one Infallibility in place 
another, and an Impeachment of rhe Clear- 
eſs and Su fficiency of the only acknowledged 
Mule of Faith, in all -— Churches, , 
N 
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Authority, we . ſhould not only have had ng 
Reformation, but indeed no Chriſtianity. 


buſes of Liberty, which no Chriſtian, no gooc 
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- Ix a Word, as the Chriſtian Religion firſt oH Men 


tained in the World by the Right of privatr e: 
Judgment, if Men had been determined b 


Tusk are Principles which no Chriſti 
or Proteſtant can be under any reaſonabl 
Temptation to deny or be aſhamed of; nay 
which are neceſſary to be held in order t 
ſupport theſe Characters, and to make hi 
Profeſſion conſiſtent with it ſelf. 

Ar TER all that can be ſaid for Religion 
Liberty, the guilty Exceſſes which ſome have 
run into under this Pretence, are too notor! 
ous to be concealed, too criminal to admit 0 
Excuſe. A Perſon who is in earneſt, an 
conſiders Religion as a Divine Inſtitution, mul 
regard every Departure from its known Laws 
every Approach to a Licentious Freedom, 1 
a Hinderance to his preſent and future Har 
pineſs. Under this Notion every Opinion 0 
Practice will come, which is either contrary t 
the Honour we owe the Author of Religion 
or inconſiſtent with a hearty Belief of ir, o 
even tends ro leſſen a certain Character anc 
Profeſſion, which is abſolutely neceſſary to th 
Support both of Religion and Society. I. 
treat Men fo diſtinguiſhed with ill Manners 
to make a Jeſt of their good Inſtructions, 0! 
to endeavour to make ſo uſeful a Function ap 
pear ridiculous, are very unwarrantable A 
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rſt oh Member of Society, can either be guilty of 


or excuſe. 

BuT the Exceſs is carried much further, 
(and yet an eaſy Conſequence) when to avoid 
the Extreme of Credulity, Men run headlong 
into Infidelity : And when to free themſelves 
of the Imputation of implicite Faith, they 
1 no other Way but to believe nothing at 
all. ; | 

SUCH a dangerous Uſe of Liberty, is very 
proper to tempt People who love Religion to 
ſurrender all into the Hands of the Clergy; 
but Chriſtian Liberty is not to be parted with, 
becauſe ſome are fooliſh enough to abuſe it. 
Tis poſſible that a fincere Enquirer after 
Truth may avoid theſe dangerous Extremes, 
which have no neceſſary Connexion with eve- 
iy Man's making the beſt of his Bible, and 
ſeeing with his own Eyes. TheDivineAſhltance 
i; ſufficient and always ready to ſteer us by 
thoſe fatal Rocks ; or if we ſuppole that a Per- 
ſon, thro? human Weakneſs, or certain Preju- 
dices, conſiſtent with Chriſtian Sincerity, hould 
fall into any important Error, either in Judg- 
ment or Practice, ſhould he thereby incur the 
Diſpleaſure of the Clergy, or the ill Opinion 
of a whole Society of Lay-Chriſtians ; ſuch an 
Error would not however affect his Acceptance 
with God, or endanger his Eternal Happi- 
neſs; he may have the ſame Hopes as before, 
if his Sincerity is the ſame, and rhe ſame good 
Conſcience, tho' his Judgment concerning 
Matters not eſſential, be entirely different. 

18 And 


( 
And that this is no ſingular Opinion, we may * c 
judge by two Paſſages, which have all the Au-] 
thority which good Senſe and the Character] 
ot the Authors can give them. Men are to ſhc 
© uſe their beſt Endeavours, (ays an Eminent 
© Defender of the Proteſtant Religion) to be- 
$ lieve the Scripures in the true Senſe, and t 
© live according to it, This, if they perform, 
as I hope, many on all Sides do truly and fin- 
cerely, it is impoſſible but they ſhould believe 
aright in all Things neceſſary to Salvation; 
that is, in all Things which appertain to the 
Covenant between God and Men in Chrilt 
for ſo much is not only plainly but frequent) 
contained in Scripture. And believing right 
touching the Covenant, if they for their Part: 
perform the Condition required of them 
which is ſincere Obedience, why. ſhould they 
not expect that God will perform his Promiſe, 
and give them Salvation? For as for other 
Things which lye without the Covenant, and 
are therefore leſs neceſſary, if by Reaſon 0 
the ſeeming Conflict between Scripture and 
Reaſon and Authority on the one Side,and 

* Scripture, Reaſon and Authority on the other, 

* or if by Reaſon of the Variety of Tempers, 
h © Abilities, Educations, and unavoidable Preju- 
In © dices, whereby Mens Underſtandings are va- 
* riouſly form'd and faſhion'd, they do embrace 
58G ſeveral Opinions, whereof ſome muſt he erto- 
* neous; to fay that God will damn them for 
|  * fuch Errors, ho are Lovers of him and an 
| | 0 
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ers of Truth, is to rob Man of his Comfort, 
and God of his Honour? 8 
To the ſame Purpoſe ſays a worthy Bi- 
ſhop of the Church of England. But 
* when you are ſecure of your Integrity before 
* God,and of your ſincere Diſpoſition ta ſearch 
* after his Will, and to receive the Truth in the 
Love of Truth, whenſoeyer and from whom- 
ſoever offered, this will I confeſs lead (as it 
ought all ot us) not to be afraid of the Ter- 
' rors of Men, and the vain Words of regular 
and uninterrupted Succeſſions, authoritative 
Benedictions, Nullity orValidity of God's Or- 
* dinances to the People upon Account of Ni- 
* ceties and Trifles, or any other like Dreams, 
* or indeed any Thing but what he who is 
* your Lord and Maſter and Judge hath de- 
* clared that your Salvation ſhall depend upon. 

To the one only God, Father, Son and 
Holy Ghoſt, be all Honour, Ge. 
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DISCOURSE II. 


On the Cauſes of a Wrong 
Judgment. L 


Hax are other Cauſes of Ne- 

| glect to enquire into Religion, 
beſides an unreaſonable Sub- 
miſſion to the Dictates of Au- 
thority; this guilty Negligence 
| is too often the Effect of cer- 
tain Motives, which cannot be fo eaſily ex- 
cuſed: A Lazineſs proceeding from the Love 
of ſenſual Pleaſure, or an eternal Hurry of 
Buſineſs, or certain unexamin'd Prejudices in 
Fa vour of Impiety, bred by ill Company, and 
ſupported by a good Share of Pride, very fre- 
quently produce the ſame Effect: But the moſt 
general of, all Cauſes is an Intereſt that there 
thould be no Religion, acquired by a Courſe 
of irreligous Practice, and the moſt ſuccels- 
ful, as it effectually deters People from an En- 


quiry, 
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quiry, which can yield them nothing but an 
uneaſy Reflection upon the paſt, and ill-boding 
Apprehenſions of the future. 8 

THESE are Immoralities of ſo high a Na- 
ture, that indeed they are incapable of any 
Aggra vation: But there are other Motives to 
neglect Religion not altogether ſo criminal, 
which however are no leſs prevalent with the 
weak and unthinking Part of Mankind, than 
thoſe are with the vicious and immoral; 
namely, Ignorance and Enthuſiaſm. 

By theſe Inſtances of Weakneſs and Im- 
morality, Mea are either betrayed into a Ha- 
bit of Thoughtleſsneſs and Inattention, ſo as 
never to think of Religion at all; or if they 
ſometime allow it a few tranſient Thoughts, 
are ſo byaſs d by Affection and Prejudice, that 
they are turned out of the Road of a true and 
impartial Examination. 

1. ALL Chriſtians are ready 8 
to acknowledge a Divine Influence one Cauſe of 
upon the Minds of Men: By Negle& to en- 
Ent huſiaſm therefore we are not Sg _ 
to underſtand the Opinion of any 
ſuch Aſſiſtance, but only ſuch a groundleſs 
and immeaſurable Expectance of it, as 
inclines a Man to father upon Almighty 
God every idle Whim of his own, or to 
aſcribe to him what is the mere natural 
Product of his own Reflection. People 
of a Religious Turn, and a certain Caſt of 
Temper, have been always ſubject to this 
Extravagance, as Perſons of a nice god 

eli- 
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TJ 
delicate Complection are apt to have ſome- 
thing irregular in their Way of Conception. 
When theſe abandon themſelves to a Religious 
Melancholy, Imagination commonly gets the 
Better of their Reaſon, and their Brain be- 


ing overheated, is apt to produce a Thouſand 


wild and phantaftick Conceits ; theſe are en- 
tertain'd with the Fondneſs Men ufually have 
for their own Reſveries ; and Self-love, 
ſtrengthned with an Enthuſiaſtick Fancy, is 
ſure to aſcribe to an immediate Inſpiration 
from above, whatever a warm Imagination re- 
commends. We may be ſure, that a Perfon 
under this Deluſion is not a little vain of the 
fancied Privilege, which is not only a glori- 
ous Mark of Diſtinction between himfelf and 
ordinary People, but likewife gratifies his 
Eafe by ſaving him the Pains of Reafonin 

and Enquiry. In this Manner the Ent haſia 

becomes ſtraight infallible, and places himſelf 
ſo high in his own Imagination, that he looks 
down with Contempt upon others, who have 
no privileged Fancies. No Wonder then, that 
inſtead of putting himſelf to the needleſs 


Trouble to conſider and examine, he pretends 


to a Right to impoſe and dictate, eſpecially 
to thoſe who have got no higher than fallible 
Reaſon, and the ordinary Aſſiſtances of Hea- 
Ven. | 
Bu r here it may be ſuggeſted, May not 
the Father of Spirits infpire Men in fuch a 
Manner, as to ſuperſede the Uſe of their Fa- 
culties, and leave no Place for Reaſon 25 
n 


1 
Ee | Enquiry ? To which we may anſwer, That 
Mn. © ſuch an Inſpiration is not impoſlible ; but then 
us this Conceſſion makes nothing to prove, that 
he every Fancy muſt be the Fruit of Infpiration ; 
e | God may ſometimes enlighten the Mind in 
an extraordinary Manner, and yetleavea Man 
n- the Uſe of his Reaſon in the common and 
Ve ordinary Methods of Illumination. This was 
e, I very often the Caſe of Men divinely af- 
18 If ſifted both under the Old and New Teſta- 
ment; and 'tis generally allow'd, that the 
re- WW uſual Intercourſe between God and Men now 
on IF a-days, does not hinder or ſuſpend the Exera 
ciſe of Reaſon: Nay, Experience makes it 
evident, ſeeing we every Day fee Perſons aſ- 
liſted by the Spirit of God, argue in the ſame 
Manner, and from the fame Principles, as 
other People do, who have no ſuch Aſſiſtance; 
whence. it appears, that Illumination gives a 
Man. no new Ideas, but only makes thoſe 
c.carer, which he has already attain'd by 
Senſe and Reflection, and is rather an Im- 
provement of natural Reaſon, than the Crea- 
tion of a new Faculty. IL 

Bur let us ſuppoſe that Chriſtians were 
allowed an Illumination ſo extraordinary, as 
to make their Reaſoning Powers perfectly uſe- 
leſs, as it cannot be denied, that ſome were 


* no Man however could be ſure that he had 


fa tais Inſpiration, without the Evidence of 


ſome external Sign, much leſs could he ſatisfy 
- es. U others 


9 of | 


ſo favoured under the FJewiſþ Diipenfation ; 


©.» 


others that he had it, without the ſame mi- 


raculous Proof. 
1. A Man could have no reaſonable Aſ- 


ſurance of this without external Proof. A 


warm overweening Fancy might indeed pro- 
duce a very great Confidence; but mere 
Strength of Opinion proves nothing, not ſg 
much that a Propoſition 1s true, much leſs 
that it is inſpired from above. Men, who are in 
Love with their own Conceits, may be very 
much aſſured, that they are true and reaſo- 
nable ; Bur if every Man was in the Right, 
who was entirely confident that he was, no 
Man either is or indeed can be in the Wrong, 
but he who has the Senſe to doubt whether he 


was {0 or not? 
*T1s very true, there are ſome ſelf-evident 


Truths, that is, the Terms of certain Propoſi- 


tions may have ſo neceſſary and evident a 
Connection, that every Man of common 
Senſe muſt immediately perceive it: But this 
is far from being the Caſe here; a Man under 
the Power of Religious Fancy, cannot ſay 
chat he evidently perceives that to be the 
Effect of Inſpiration, and that the ſtrange 
Conceits, which he fathers upon the Almighty, 
could proceed from no natural Cauſe ; for then 
he muſt ſuppoſe that it implies as evident a 
Contradiction to the Nature of Things, that 
the Ideas he is ſo fond of ſhould come from 
no greater Height than his own overheated 
Brain, as it is to ſuppoſe that twice two ſhould 


make either three or five. 
BuT 


0149 

Bor if the Conceit which hits a Man car- 
ried all that Evidence along with it, there 
would be no more Need of Inſpiration to pro- 
duce it, than there is a Neceſſity of being in- 
ſpired to perceive the Truth of a ſelf-evident 
Propofition, For 'tis very plain, no Body 
would want Illumination to know a Thing to 
be true, of which it was impoſſible for him 
to be ignorant, as ſoon as he turn'd his 
Thoughts that Way. 

TAE Matter therefore ſtands thus, who- 
ever diſcards his Reaſon as an uſeleſs Thing, 
upon a Preſumption that he is divinely 1n- 
ſpir'd, acts with the greateſt Raſhneſs, be- 
cauſe his being inſpired is no ſelf- evident 
Truth; and therefore he cannot attain to the 
Aſſurance of it, but by a fair Enquiry; or if 
the Fancies he aſcribes to Inſpiration were 
ſelf. evident Truths, then Inſpiration would 
be altogether needleſs, and highly unworthy 
of that Being, who does nothing in vain. 
LET us ſuppoſe that a Man comes to 
kaow that Chriſtianity is the only True Reli- 
gion by a Divine Aſſiſtance, which leaves no 
Place tor Reaſoning ; yet it 1s plain he could 
not attain. to a reaſonable Aſſurance that he 
was inſpired, otherwiſe than by ſome evident 
Proofs, of which his Reaſon muſt be Judge. 

AND this Proof muſt be ſenſible, or an 
external Effect which he evidently perceives 
by his Senſes; becauſe he could not other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh between the natural Operati- 
ons of his own Reaſon, and that Aſſent which 
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is produced by imniediate Inſpiration ; the 
Action of our Minds by which we aſſent to 
the Truth of any Propoſition being the fame, 
whether we are divinely inſpired or not. 
As ſuch an Inſpiration could not be other- 
wiſe proved than by a Miracle, ſo if it could 
it would be f needleſs, or to no Pur- 
poſe, if we ſuppoſe that Religion is not deſtt- 
tute of Evidence ot rational Proofs ſufficient 
to produce an Aſſent to it; 
AN p every 50 who owns ſuch a Ting 
as a Divine Revelation, muſt contefs that 
there are certain undoubted Characters of 
Truth, by which it may be diftinguiſh'd from 
every Impoſture, becauſe a Revelation with- 
out ſuch Proofs would be really as none at 
all, to every Body who was reſolved not to 
GBS Bi =» War 
Tux proper Uſe of our Reaſon in Religion 
muſt be to enquire after the Characters ot the 
true, that by that Evidence we may cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh it from every Pretender ; 
the Knowledge of theſe being the only Ground 
of a rational Aſſent. And ſuppoſe a Man 


was never ſo much perſuaded of the Truth of 


the Chriſtian Religion ; yet if his Perſuaſion 


was founded upon ſomething elſe than Evi- 
dence, if it was ſupported by nothing but a 


mighty Confidence either in his own Suffici- 
ency, or that of his Teachers; it is plain that 
Perſuafion, inſtead of proving that he was in 


ipired, would demonſtrate that he was a Slave 
either to Self-conceit or Authority, 
As 


1 


the A As we are not raſhly to believe that we 
to our ſelves are inſpired, ſo we muſt take Care 
me, | not to ſubmit to another's Judgment upon a 
I meer Pretenee ro Inſpiration. 
her-! WAEN any Revelation was vouchſafed un- 
zuld £ der the Old Teſtament, it was always accom- 
ut. panied with ſome miraculous Appearance, 
sſti- | whereby: the Prophet or inſpired Perſon was 
ient made as ſure as his Senſes could make him, 
I chat it was a real Tranſaction, and no Scene 
ting Jof Fancy or Effect of Impoſture. This might 
has be (proved by ſeveral Examples, which it 
ok would be needleſs: to alledge. 
rom | Is the general it deſerves Obſervation, that 
ich- the facred Books give us a very conciſe Ac- 
> at count of ſome Matters of Fact; and therefore, 


to 


(tho? this Particular is not always mentioned, 
We Cannot iafer from that Silence, that ſome 


zion I Revelations were not attended with an exter- 
the aal Evidence; ſo far at leaſt we are ſure that 
cer- good Men frequently demanded that Satisfa- 
Jer; Idion, and were as often gratified ; an Argu- 
und Iment that the — was not unreaſonable, 
Han ind that Men could not be rationally aſſured 
h of Ia anothet Way, ſeeing the Wife God, who 
ſion does nothing in vain, would not have other- 
vi- Nviſe comply'd with it. 
ta Tus Neceſſity of ſuch a Proof, will fur- 
Ici- Icher appear, if we conſider, that there are 
hat [any Ways in which Men may arrive at Per- 
in- [ſion without Evidence. 

we | B- 


As 


\ See Lock on human Underſtanding, concerning Enthu- 
m. 
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BESIDEHS the Power of Imagination, 


which works very effectuallyß upon weak 


Minds, the Scripture aſſures us, that there 


are certain inviſible Beings, who have Malice 
and Power enough to inſpire Men with a Re- 
ligious Deluſion : But whatever be the Cauſe 


of it, whether it be natural or inſpired, we 
are ſure that Abundance of either Sex are apt 
to entertain their own Conceits, without tak- 
ing the Trouble to examine them ; and that 
Men are by a frequent Enthuſiaſm led into a 
Miſtake, which promiſes, Certainty without 
Proof, and Aſſurance without Examination. 

A Method of attaining to Certainty ſo ho- 
nourable and ſo eaſy, which at the ſame Time 
flatters the Pride of Men, and gratifys theit 
Sloth, cannot miſs ts be very acceptable'to all 
the conceited and unthinking, who are much 
the greater Part of Mankind. - _ EY 
Bur let us grant that meer Fancy and 
Confidence were ſufficient Grounds of Aſſent, 
and that a Man might be reaſonably aſſured 
of ſomething, for he knows not what Rea: 
ſon; What could that Aſſurance ſignify to 
convince another? Nothing but Argument 
or external Evidence can be a ſufficient Proof 
to another, that God has revealed his Will to 
me; and if I cannot convince him either by 
Reaſon or Miracles, he is not obliged to be- 
lieve me, he muſt wait till the Revelation 
made to me 1s confirmed by another to him ; 


and ſo every Revelation would want another 
t0 


ion, ( 153 ) 
/eak I to prove it; and therefore would be incapable 
here of any Proof at all. | 

TRAHESE Confiderations have ſome Weight 
to ſhow that Men are not to truſt to their 
own Chimeras, but are bound to make the 
beſt Uſe of their Underſtanding in judging 
what 1s true and falſe in Religion, 

ANOTHER Cauſe of Neglect 
to enquire into Religion, and a d Cad 9 
very general one, is Ignorance. Negle& to er- 
There are many whoſe Minds gin. 
are ſo ſhut againſt all reaſonable 
Thoughts, that nothing of an Argument can 
have Acceſs to them ; ſuch People being only 
converſant about the Objects of Senſe, their 
apprehenſion cannot without a Difficulty be 
ſtretched beyond them: Mean Time, their 
Prejudices againſt Religion every Day en- 
creaſe, and at laſt ſettle in an obſtinate A- 
verſion, 

T AIS unreaſonable Diſguſt at Religion is 
ſo prevalent in ſome People, that they ſolace 
themſelves in an abſurd Contempt of it, while 
they know. little or nothing of the Matter. 
Was their Ignorance accompanied with 
Humility, or a Diſpoſition to learn, it would 
deſerve Compaſſion ; but when an unthinking 


be · ¶ Perſon values himſelf upon his Want of Thought, 
and tho? he never was at the Trouble of exa- 
mining, Is wiſer in his ownConceit, than ſeven 
Men that «an render a Reaſon ;, ſuch a Compo- 
ſition of Ignorance and Vanity, is the proper 
Object of Scorn, and is enough to * a 

an 
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Man very ridiculous, in à Matter of leſſet 


- 


Importance than Religion. ©, 

To deſpife Religion without underſtand- 
ing it, is however too often the Fault of Men, 
otherwiſe of good Underſtanding, The Igno- 
rance of the Vulgar does not carry them to 
ſuch a Pitch of Impertinence ; thele are con- 
tent to neglect, without pretending to deſpiſe 
what they do not underſtand. The Heathen 
Philoſophers were a notable Example of this 
Inſolence, nothing appeared to them more ri: 
diculous than the Doctrine of Chriſt, but the 
ſame Perſons who made a Jeſt of the Myſte- 
ries of Chriſtianity, were perfect Strangers 
to the Facts on which it is founded; their 
Hiſtorians have either paſſed over theſe im- 
portant Matters, or left ſuch imperfect and 
miſtaken Accounts of them, as ſhow their 
Negligence more effectually than their Silence 
could have done. The Athenians, who were 
the politeſt People of Greece, and had a great 
Itch of Novelty, ſhowed by the cold Recep- 
tion they gave the Apoſtle, that the Doctrine 
of Chriſt was nothing they had any Curioſity 
to know. But theſe Inſtances of Ignorance 
are leſs ſurpriſing, ſeeing the Jens themſelves, 
who lived upon the Place, did not give them- 
ſelves the Trouble of examining into the Pre- 
tenſions of this new Religion. There are no 
Accounts of our Saviour or his Doctrine in the 
Writers of this Country, which we certainly 
know to be genuin, which is the more re- 
markable, that the Fame of Jeſus Chriſt ou 


(IA ) 


5 Miracles had ipread far and wide, and * 


that Lime, has left us ſo many Diſcourſes on 


But we need not bring Examples of Ignorance 
rom Antiquity + or remote Countries, When 
{0 


* See Clerk's Cauſes of hneredulity. : 


+ Note, It is very well known how ignorant the Heathens 
ere of the true Religion, both before-and after the Com- 
1g of Jeſus Chriſt. Tre Jews they conſidered as a ſuperſti- 
ious narrow-ſoul'd People; and ſo were little diſpoſed to 
ive themſelves the Trouble of examining into the Autho- 
ity and Divine Original of the Law of Moſes; beſides the 
hen odfous Singularity of their Manners, and Zeal againſt 
dolatry confirmed them in that Averſion; not to ſay that the 
zered Books were writ in a Language they did not under- 
tand, ſo that before the Tranſlation of the Septuag. was 
ubliſned, that is, about 100 Years after the laſt Jewiſh Pro- 


a? of Moſes. About the Coming of our Saviour, tho* 2 
lage Had been opened into Judza, long before by the Ro- 
mn Arms, and the ſacred Writings had beef 300 Years in 4 
anguage which was univerſally underſtood ; yet we find the 
me Ignorance of the Jewiſh Religion prevailed, and the 
me Neglect to enquire into it. For which Reaſon, altho* 
de Miracles wrought by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, had 
ade his Religion fukelently famous in ſudea; yet as that 
has a Country of ſmall Extent, and the Romans little en- 
lined to inform themſelves in foreign Affairs, (deſpiſing o- 
her Nations as barbarous) we find their Hiſtorians were ve- 
yy much Strangers to theſe Facts, on which the Chriſtian 
Religion is founded, in ſo much that they never ſpeak on 
his Article without betraying their Ignorance. Tacitus for 
Example, tho* a grave Hiſtorian, confounds the Jews with 
tbe Chriſtians, as his Interpreters have ſhown, and Suetonius 
did not ſo much as know the Pronounciation of our Savi- 
mr's Name, fee Sueton. in Claud. c. 25. And Tertullian up- 
braids the Heathens with this Ignoranoe in his Apvlog. 5 5 


?þ;lo an Inquiſitive Author who lived about 
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the Old Teſtament, in which he had a fair 
ccalion to ſpeak of the Chriſtian Religion. 


bet, the Heathens had little Acceſs to be inſtruRed in the. 


BE ©... >, 

ſo many Chriſtians of our own are equally ig. 
norant of the true Religion with the Pagas 
Idolaters, and the Followers of Mahomet, and 
are as much wanting in juſt A pprehenſions of 
it, as they are generally in a Chriſtian Practice. 
 *T1s true the molt illiterate Unbeliever is 
willing to avoid the Imputation of Ignorance, 
and would appear to act meerly from Convi- 
Qion. (every Man of Senſe being aſhamed to 
reject Religion before he underſtands it) But 
if the Reaſons he alledges againſt it are evi- 
dently weak,and ſuch as could have no Weight 
with him in a Matter of leſſer Importance; it 
is not to be thought that ſuch a Perſon has 
reaſoned himſelf out of his Religion. All that 
can 
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Nam nec nominis certa eſt notitia penes vos. See TLactantiu, 
Lib. 4. de vera ſapunt. c. 7. Par. 5. | < 
As for the Greeks they were a Supercilious Nation; ha eve 
all the World in Contempt, and were equally heedleſs to eſt 
what paſſed in foreign Countries. Their Philoſophers (a 
thoſe of Rome) were very little verſed in the ſacred Writing, un 
or Concerned to enquire into the true Religion. The Novelty thi 
of the Chriſtian Doctrine might occaſion ſome Reflections andi 
Enquiries, but the moſt inquiſitive were not at Pains to er. wh 
amine the Matter nicely; ſo Origen complains of Celſus, (i tri 
learned Epicurean) that notwithſtanding his Pretences to know C 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religion, he underſtood yery little 0 
of either, Lib. 2. cont. Celſum, and Fuſtin Martyr offered to MC 
expole the Ignorance of Creſcens the nick (who diſputed . a 
gainſt the Chriſtian Religion) in the . of the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius. See his Apology. me 
The Ignorance of the Heathens is indeed frequently men. irk 
tioned by the Apologiſts for Chriſtianity, who required 00 | 
Favour of their Adyerſaries, but that they would allow Re- Op 
ligion a fair Hearing, and ſuſpend their fade till they | 
had done ſo ; as Fenkyns obſerves on the Chriſtian Religion, 
Tol. 2. . 47 7» | 
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can be ſaid is, the Man has taken up with an 
ignorant Prejudice, which he is content to 
make the beſt of; Affection has given him a 
Biaſs to one Side of the Argument, and there 
is nothing leſs than Conviction at the Bottom, 
tho* he may pretend to it, as the beſt and moſt 
honourable Excuſe of his Infidelity. | 

LXIEzINESs and Inattention 1 
are neceſſary Cauſes of Igno- Ce of the 
trance; Imperfections which rance. * 
commonly attend either an ea- | 
ſy and proſperous State of Life, or a Multipli- 
city and Hurry of Buſineſs. | 

A Man of Pleaſure, poſſeſſed of a Thouſand 
entertaining Objects, readily contracts an In- 
dolence of Mind, if he is not a Lover of the 
Sciences, or finds other Work for the Exerciſe 
of it. Such a Temper not only indiſpoſes a 
Man for ſerious Thinking, but indeed renders 
every Attempt this Way intolerable: The fin- 
eſt Speculations of Reaſon and Philoſophy, are 
unwelcome Interruptions of his Eaſe ; and no- 
thing engages his Attention, but ſomething 
which pleaſes a favourite Paſſion, and the moſt 
trifling Amuſement of this kind, even the 
Converſation of a . is preferred to the 


moſt elegant Satis faction of the Mind. 
Bo r of all the ſeverer and manly Improve- 
ments of Thought, that of Religion is moſt 
irkſome to one of this Genius, as being mot 
oppoſite to a careleſs unthinking Temper. 
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LAZ People, that is, all whoſe Circum. 
ſtances make them very eaſy, and are reſolv- 
ed to have nothing to do, commonly negleq 
Religion and are indifferent about it; their 


Sloth makes them ignorant, and their Igno- 


rance either Scepticks or Unbelicvers; as a 
Man who never look*d into the Elements dt 
Euclid, cannot be a Mathematician, or re- 
ceive the leaſt Pleaſure from the moſt beauti- 
ful Theorem; mean Time an eaſy Temper 
makes their Company perfectly agreeable, and 
gives them no ſmall Satisfaction in the Con- 
tempt of theſe great Enemies of Repoſe and 
Politeneſs, Study and Religion. 


To urge People of this Sort with the bes 


Reaſons, is ſo much Pains thrown away; Men 
in theſe Circumſtances are neither willing not 
capable to perceive the Weight of Argument; 
Sloth is too powerful a Diſeaſe to yield to the 
Force of an ordinary Remedy, and nothing 
leſs than a ſevere Affliction is ſufficient to 
rouſe them into Thought and Attention; for 
Having no Thoughts or Deſires for Reaſon 


and good Advice to work upon, tis impoſ- 
Aible for them to mind Religion in earneſt, 


till either Pain of Body or Mind drive away 
the Lethargy ; and by making new Impreſſions 
convince them, that ſenſual Pleaſure is not 
the ſole or principal End of Life. SI 
Tun Rich and eaſy are not the only Per- 
{ons who owe their Infidelity or Neglect of 
Religion to Inattention. Theſe unhappy Men, 
whoſe Avarice or Indigence engage them in a 

CFF CON: 
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conſtant Hurry of Thovght, muſt be equally 
ouilty in this Kind; the Fatigue of other Cares 
puts their Mind out of Breath, and the dull, 
tho' profitable Labour of making Money, in- 
diſpoſes for an Enquiry after Truth, as it 
makes them glad of every Opportunity to be 

ealy : Religious Thoughts are coldly enter- 
tained by People of this Sort, like unwelcome 
Viſitants they neither return often, nor ſtay 
lon = 5 c 

> 8 to this, that their Minds are not capa- 
cious enough to receive other Cares, beſides 
thoſe which their Paſſions or Neceſſities impoſe 
upon them. Talk to the buſy Part of Mankind 
about a Project of Trade, or an Affair of In- 
tereſt, their Apprehenſion outruns your Di- 
courles, and immediately chimes to all you 
fay ; but if your Subject be ſomething which 
requires another Set of Ideas to underſtand it, 
you only grate their Ears with barbarous 
Sounds, which ſet their Spirits a moving in 
unbeaten Tracts, and occaſion the ſame Wea- 
rineſs which People are ſubject to, when they 
wwe in a ſtrange Country, and an unknown 
\Oad. 

Ix order to avoid every Approach to this 
unhappy Diſpoſition of Mind, it will be fit 
for every Man to chuſe proper Occaſions of 
abſtracting his Thoughts from the Cares of 
Buſineſs and the Pleaſures of Life, that by this 
Means he may accuſtom his Mind to breathe 
L freer Air in the Contemplations of thoſe Ob- 
ſects, which may purify and exalt it, and. by 

| uch 


6160 


ſuch a Practice may grow by Degrees into a 
Reliſh of ſerious Thinking. | 
| An Advice which every one muſt fee to 
be reaſonable, and for his Intereſt by a very 
eaſy Reflection. For what Pleaſure or Ad- 
vantage can any Man propoſe (letting alide 
Conſequences) by ſuch a Self- indulgence as 
renders him incapable of right Reaſon and 
calm Reflection; on the other Hand, an A. 
bility to form a true Judgment in a Matter of 

Concernment, muſt yield a thinking Perſon 
a vaſt Satisfaction; to ſay nothing of the En- 
tertainment of an Ingenious Mind, in ſeeing 
to the Bottom of a Difficulty, and to the End 
of an intricate Scheme; a Pleaſure which al. 
fects us the more, that 'tis the Purchaſe of 
Labour, as well as the higheſt Improvement 


to 
of our nobleſt Faculty; a Pleaſure as far prete-W x8 
rable to lazy Indolence and Noiſe of Buſineſs ¶ tur 
as the moſt elegant Satisfaction of the Mind M. 
is more eligible than a meer Want of Pain, or Gn 


a conſtant Hurry and Diſtraction of Thought. or 
Fear ſometimes F AR ariſing from a Conſci. It 1 
the Cauſe of a ence Of Guilt, ſometimes be- « 
Negle& to en- trays a Man into a lazy uathink-F£ aq; 
—— into Reli. ing Temper, and ſtaves off theſe anc 
* wiſe Reflections, which would I or 
otherwiſe force themſelves into his Mind. felj 
*Tis certain, that if there be a God 1u-Eſ tha 
premely Juſt, a future State of Happineſs ot out 

iſery is a neceſſary Conſequence ; and it the is 
Chriſtian Religion is true, the vicious Per- he 


fon muſt haye a very diſmal and mo—_— vid 
| ate. 
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Fate. The Proſpect of endleſs Pains muſ 


give a Sinner Apprehenſions, wkich he ſhall 
be as deſirous to be rid of, as he is to follow 
his Appetites, without the bitter Allays of 
Shame and Remorſe. And as *ris much eaſier 
tor a Man to lay aſide the Thoughts of Reli- 
gion, than perſuade himſelf that *tis all Chi. 
mera; if Inclinatzon and the Love of Pleaſure 
prevails with him, he naturally indulges the 
Want of Thought, as the only Antidote a- 
gainſt a painful Reflection, and is glad to for- 
tify himſelf againſt it, by an affected Heed- 
leſsneſs to the Arguments for Religion, and 
an unreaſonable Fondneſs for every Ob- 
jection. 85 
FEAR is a ſtrong Paſſion, and never fails 
to produce either a very good or a very bad 
Effect. It Apprehenſions concerning the fu- 
ture have no Influence to reform, and make 
Men good, they uſually put them upon a thou- 
land Shifts to ſtifle the Thoughts of Religion, 
or to repreſent the ſtrongeſt Arguments for 
it in a falſe Light. 2 
SUCH a Conduct is too diſingenuous to 
admit of Excuſe; but were it never ſo juſt 
and reaſonable, it is impoſſible that a Deiſt, 
or one who believes a God, ſhould make him- 
ſelf eaſy in that Method. Tis not enough 


that he makes a hard Shift to reaſon himſelf 
out of revealed Religion, and that his Mind 
is Proof againſt the Threats of the Goſpel. If 
he has any Notion of a God and a juſt Pro- 
Vidence, he believes a great Deal too much 

| ro 


Fn 


 tobteaſy, or to be free from the Fears of 


Guilt. A Perfon conſcious to himſelf of his 


own Actions, and ſenſible of the real Diffe- 
rence between Virtue and Vice, will find the 
Laſh of his own Conſciouſneſs, and the Tor- 
ment of his own Fears, whatever Notion he 
forms of this or that particular Scheme of. 
Religion; nor is there any Way left for him 
to be eaſy, while he retains any Notion of a 
Deity, or any moral Senſe of Good and 
Evil: Would he lay a ſure Foundation of fin- 
ning with Eaſe and Safety, hie muſt over- 
throw the whole Scheme of natural as well as 
revealed Religion, and perſuade himſelf 
there is no Avenger of Wickedneſs, as well as 
no Chriſttanity, FE; 

Bor why ſhould a Perſon diſlike the 
Goſpel; becauſe it confirms the. natural Fears 
of Puniſhment ? If a Deiſt is obliged upon 
his own Principles to expect a future State; 
it will be ſtrange Conduct to deny revealed 
Religion, becauſe it yields a firmer Perſua- 
ſion of it. A wiſe Man would know the ut- 
moſt of his Danger, that he may be more 
upon his Guard; he will not readily imagine 
any Security too much, where the Intereſt is 
ſo important, nor be apt to reject any Motives 
to a good Life as ſuperfluous, when he muſt 
confeſs, even upon his own Principles, that 
he ſtands in Need of that Aſſiſtance. 

Ir muſt be own'd, that Life and Immor- 
tality are brought to Light by the Goſpel, 


and that we have more expreſs and particular 
Notice 
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Notices of future Puniſhment by the Chriſtian 
Revelation, than we could be able to read by 


the dimer Light of Nature: But whether a 
Sinner knows more or leſs of a future Puniſh- 
meat, his Guilt will produce Fear, and his Fear 


will be apt to expect the worſt ; For Wickedneſs 
(as a wiſe Man obſerves) is very timerous, and 


end being preſſed with Conſcience, always fore- 


caſteth terrible Things, * 4 
Bu let us ſuppoſe that Infidelity, and the 


Inconſiderateneſs which leads to it, could make 
a Man perfectly eaſy, it is plain that the 
Danger attending ſuch a Conduct would be 
the fame. The Nature of Things does not 
depend upon our Apprehenſions; the State 
of good and bad Men is fixed and immutable, 


whatever we are pleaſed to think, or whe- 
ther we allow our ſelves to think at all. A 


Man who leaps down a Precipice runs the ſame 


Hazard, whether he is hood-wink'd, or his 
Eyes open, or whether he chuſes to do it 
in the Dark, or at Noon-day. 

Ix fine, Let us put the Caſe, that a Per- 
lon, merely by Inattention to the Evidences 
tor Religion, could rid himſelf of all his Fears, 
without the leaſt Danger. Let us ſuppoſe he 
was equally eaſy and fate, that Eaſe and Safe- 
ty would be inſufficient to ballance his Los. 
It would be a very odd, and (it I may be al- 
lowed the Expreſſion) a diſmal Sort of Com- 
tort, that a Man is not only ſafe from the 
Puniſhment, but incapable of the Happineſs 


* Wiſdem, Cap. 17. 11» 
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„ 
bol a future Life; and that all his miſplaced 
Pains to form Objections, and to defend them, 
would equally aſſure him, that he has nothing 
to hope, as that he had nothing to fear be- 
vond the Grave. | 
Wren Prejudice inclines a Man to one 
pond bs Side of a Queſtion, ; he always 
o overlooks the Merits of the 
4 very general Cauſe, and conſulting only with 
* * . Intereſt or Paſſion, forms 
| his Judgment according to their 
Determination. Under this Influence, a Man, 
tho? he has no diſtin V tew of the whole Scheme 
of Religion, and the Grounds on which 1t is 
built, may however be as poſitive in his Judg. 
ment, and hardy in his Aſſertions about it, as 
if it had been the Study of all his Thoughts: 
But it is plain {uch a Precipitation cannot ariſe 
from a Love of Truth. A Man who is in fo 
great Haſte to be at the Concluſion, muſt be 
determin'd by ſomething elſe than Evidence, 
and the true Grounds of Aſſent. e 
Pak TIA LITT of Judgment, in Matters 
of Religion, appears likewiſe in a ſuipici- 
ous Temper. Such an undiſtinguiſhing Suſpi- 
cion, as inclines a Man to make all Cheat 
and Impoſture, all Prieſtcraft and Credulity, 
which the wiſe and good Part of Mankind 
have alledged in Pavour of Religion ; an Ex- 
ceſs of Caution, when Religion is the Matter in 
Queltion, and an Unwillingneſs to acquieſce 


in ſuch Sort of Proofs for it, as are ſuffi- 
clent 


( 165 ) 


2 to determine us in Matters. of another 
ind. 
*'TwExrs eaſy to alledge Examples of this 
Partiality. Nothing has bred a more unjuſt 
and groundleſs Clamour againſt Revealed Re- 
ligion, than that the Evidences for it cannot 
be brought up to a ſtrict Demonſtration, that 
the Certainty we have for it is not properly 
infallible; But what would Men inter from 
thence ? Is nothing true which is not demon- 
ſtrable? Are Men never determined by a 
eller Evidence? Or is it Raſhneſs to believe 
what is not as evident as that twice two 
make four, and that all the Angles of a 'Tri- 
angle are equal to two right ? : 

THE Truth is, People never bethink 
themſelves of ſuch extraordinary Caution, 


\ but When Religion is concerned; they every 


Day act with Confidence upon a mere Pro- 
bability, nay they are under a Neceſſity of 
acting in the ordinary Affairs of Lite, upon a 
leſſer Degree of Evidence, or of fitting ſtill, 
and doing nothing at all. There could be no 
Traffick, if Men were not content to run 


Hazards ; no conſiderable Gain, if they did 
not expoſe themſelves to the Chance of a. 
conſiderable Loſs; in fine, we neither have 


nor can have abſolute infallible Certainty in the 
Concerns of Life, and yet have ſufficient Evi- 
dence to determine us. Why would Men 
therefore demand a Demonſtration for Re- 
ligion, when that Sort of Proof can ſcarcely 
be had for any Thing elſe? Why do they re- 
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1 
quire an Evidence, which is peculiar to Mat. 
ters of Science ? In a Word, Why don't they 
acquieſce in ſuch a Degree of Certainty, as 
is all they could expect or require for Religi- 
on, ſuppoſing it to be true? Such a Con- 
duct plainly ſhows that they love to be in the 
Dark, and entertain a ſecret Deſire that Reli- 
gion may be found an Impoſture. 
ANOTHER Character of Prejudice or par- 
tial Judgment is an Itch to cenſure, and find 
Fault without any Reaſon. It would be need- 
leſs to bring any Example of an Injuſtice, of 
which every Atheiſt, every Unbeliever, is re- 
markably guiltx. | 
ONE who owns the Exiſtence of an eternal 
Selt-exiſtent Being, mult needs aſcribe to ſuch 
Being certain Perfections, which are far above 
the Reach of a finite Underſtanding, and 
whereof he can frame to himſelf no clear or di- 
ſtinct Idea; and yet ſuch a Perſon will pre- 
tend to object againſt the Chriſtian Religion, 
that the Doctrines of it are abſurd, merely 


becauſe he cannot comprehend them. But 


ſure, if this were a good Objection, nothing 
wou!d be more incredible than the Being and 
Perfections of the Deity, as nothing is more 
difficult, or out of the Way of a finite Appre- 
henſion ; and therefore either this Objection 
muſt be good in both Caſes, or in neither. 
For which Reaſon nothing but Prejudice can 
make a Deiſt lay any Streſs upon it at all, ſee- 
ing it A equally ſtrong againſt the fundamen- 
tal Principle of all Religion, (which himſelt 
ih EET 2 TY og , acknow: 


5 
acknowledges) as it cannot be ſuppoſed to be 
againſt the peculiar Doctrines of the Chriſtian 
Religion. 

Tu ancient Jews, who rejected our Sa- 
viour's Pretenſions, and the Miracles he 
wrought, were a notable Example of the ſame 
Partiality ; for while they refuſed to acknow- 
ledge certain Facts, to which they were Eye- 
witneſſes, did not they, at the ſame Time, 
profeſs to credit the Miracles of their Law- 
giver? Was not their Conſtitution founded 


upon them? And did not they dowry | them 


upon the ſole Authority of the ſacred Books ? 
Our Saviour's Miracles were ſo many Appeals 
to their Senſes, and fo vouched by the higheſt 
Evidence; the Miracles of Moſes relied mere- 
ly upon the Authority of Tradition. Now 
it is certain, that the Evidence of Tradition 
being ar laſt reſolved into that of Senſe, the 
Credit of a written Report could never equal 
the Teſtimony of Eye-fight ; for this good 
Reaſon, that a Report, tho? never ſo well at- 
teſted at its firſt Delivery, muſt needs have 
loſt a little of its Evidence in the Conveyance. 
'Tis plain therefore, that the Fews could nor 
pretend to want Evidence, ſeeing our Savi- 
our's Pretenſions were founded upon clearer 
Proofs, than thoſe they had already acknow- 
ledged, and could not be rejected without a 
diſparaging the Certainty of their own Reli- 
gion. But the Truth of the Matter was, 
their Minds was ſo perverted by Intereſt 
and Paſſion, that they could not judge our 

| y, 
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ly, nor admit as a good Reaſon in one 

E ſe, which they freely acknowledged in 

another. From this Infatuation of Judgment, 

the ſame Perſons greedily ſwallowed all the 

Abſurdities of Tradition, while they rejected 

the beſt and pore Doctrine; tho? the laſt was 
t 


in every Title agreeable to their own Books, 
and the firſt contrary both to that Rule and 
to common Senſe. Nor are the ancient Jews 
the only Example of this unhappy Byals ; 
their Poſterity now a-days too plainly judge 
with the ſame Prejudice, of which the relt- 
gious Tales they are ſo immeaſurably fond of, 
and their profound Ignorance of a Religion 
which they mortally hate,are plain Indications. 

Bur tho' hard Treatment may give ſome 
Account of their unreaſonable Prejudices a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity ; What Excuſe can other 
Unbelievers plead for the ſame Partialicy ? 
And yet it would not be hard to give Inſtan- 
ces of an enormous Credulity in theſe very 
Perſons, who have required nothing leſs than 


abſolute Certainty and Demonſtration for the 
Chriſtian Religion . 
TAE 


* Note, Superſtition in an Atheiſt or Unbeliever muſt. 
certainly paſs for a very ſtrange intolerable Fault; and yet 
there have been Abundance in whom theſe inconſiſtent Cha- 
racters have been united. Some of the ancient Philoſophers, . 
who oppoſed the Chriſtian Religion, were of this Sort; H:- 
erecles, for Example, a Man of Learning, and a great Proſe- 
cuter, was credulous enough to acknowledge as Miracles the 
little Legerdemein's Tricks of Apollonius Tyanaus. Julian the 
Apoſtate is known to have been a Superſtitious Obſeryer of 


the 
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Tux fame Men who have laught at all 
religious Belief, as the Effect of Weakneſs, 
have yet been known to take all the Dreams 
of Aſtrology upon Truſt, and to have had 
Faith enough tor any incredible Story or in- 
comprehenſible Hypotheſis, when they had no 
Intereft to make Objections, or when their 
Intereſt favoured the Abſurdit 7. | 

T 11 = Prejudices we have juſt 
mentioned commonly take their Prejudices a- 

: 2 1 20 F gainſt Religion. 
Riſe from certain vicious Quali- ariſe from inna. 
ties, which either hinder Men ral Qualities. ' 
to apply their Thoughts to Re- 8 
| | ligion, 
the Heathen Rites, and very much devoted to the Prieſt- 
hood. And Porphyry, who left the Prefeſhon of Chriſtianity 
from Diſguſt, was a Superſtitious Bigot of the Pythagorean 
et. Some of the moſt eminent of our modern Infidels, have 
been of the ſame odd inconſiſtent Character, as is evident 
from their idle Dreams of 8 4 and yain Expectations 
from that Science. Cardan laid ſo much Streſs upon it, 
that he pretended to account for the Riſe and Pro- 
;reſs of the Chriſtian Religion, by the Situation of the Stars. 
dee Cardan in comment. ad Ptolomæum, Lib, 2. p. 369. The 
Infamous Janini, who ſuffered for Atheiſm at Telouge, imitate 
ed Cardan and Agrippa in the ſame Superſtition: So that as 
the Milan Philoſopher made the Horoſcope of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, Vanini, after his Example, conſulted the Stars about 
bis own Fate. See Le vie de Vanini,publiſhed 1717, and bis 
Amphitbeatram nature © provident. p. 25+ Indeed thisPro- 
penſion to Aſtrology ſeems to have been a common foible of 
modern Unbelievers. No leſs a Man than Cardinal Richlier, 
Whom we may juſtly reckon in that Cla's, was not only gi- 
ven to Aſtrology, but as Monſr. le Clerque obſer ves, conſult- 
ed all Kinds of Divination, even ſilly Wemen, whoſe Know- 
edge conſiſts in Vapours, which make them foretel by chance 
bme future Events; we learn from the ſam? Author that 
Cardinal Mazarine his Suceeſſor was chargeable with the 
ame Weakneſs. See his Cauſes of Incredultty. In fine, t 
Were ealy to ſhow that thofe who have either denied the Be- 
ngot God, or revealed Religion, have been left by 2 juſt In- 
tuation to credit the moſt unreaſonable Superſtition, 


1 
ligion, or if they do, defeat the Ends of En- 
quiry. This is certain that Men are not com- 
monly determined in their Judgment of 
Things by their Nature and Evidence; and 
if a Man happens to be enſlaved to any irre- 
gular Affection or vitious Habit, from Nature, 
Cuſtom, or bad Company, it is more than a 
Hundred to one, that this Attachment either 
prevents Examination, or renders it unſucceſs- 
ful. Nor is it hard to account for this Influ- 
ence of the Affections upon the judging Fa- 
culty, ſeeing the Deſire of Happineſs 1s com- 
mon to all Men; and no Satisfaction can be 
expected but by a Compliance with thoſe In- 
Clinations, which are either natural to us or 
acquired, Now as this Appetite of Enjoy 
ment is both very violent, and the Nature of 
Religion gives a Check to its forwardeſt and 
moſt impetuous Delires ; it is natural for Men 
to avoid all Thoughts of Religion, to the End 
they may not ſubject themſelves, by a cordial 
Aſſent to it, to ſo painful a Self-denial ; for 
if theſe are entertained, Men muſt either 
give up with their favourite Paſſions, or gra- 
tity them at the Expeace of continual Re- 
morſe. To forſake our Pafſions is not to be 
done without a Reſolution, which few are Ma- 
ſters of, and which the Author of our Being 
can only inſpire, and to ſuffer the Pain of Re- 
morſe is an intolerable Suffering; to avoid 
which every Man who values his Eaſe muſt 
be willing to reconcile his Reaſon and his 


Appetites ; and this cannot be done, * 
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n. | Religion which plainly condemns the Gratifi- 
n. cation of the laſt, is proved to be a very 
of [| groundleſs and unreaſonable Thing: This is 
ad the true Cauſe of a Thouſand vain Endea- 
e. Irours in Favour of Infidelity, by thoſe, who as 
re. the Apoſtle deſcribes them, are Lovers of 
Pleaſure more than Lovers of God, 
or | THAT this is the Cafe we have the Con- 
g. I feſſions of ſome who are known Enemies 
In. Ito Religion +. Beſides Experience ſhows 
ga- that a looſe Practice is almoſt the conſtant 
m. Companion and Character of Infidelity; and 
be that altho' there may be ſome few Examples 
In. Jof the contrary, - yet theſe are not ſufficient 
or to overthrow a general Obſervation, that A- 
05 theiſm has ſo natural a Tendency to Immorality i 
of Nad Corruption of Manners, that great Integrity b 
ind Hof Morals, is very hardly reconcileable with i 
ſen In impious Belief, : 5 4 
nd Bur of all the Vices which are incident 
dial Ito Men, Senſuality is a peculiar Hindrance 

fr Ia ſerious Enquiry, A ſoft luxurious Lite is . 
her Ia great Enemy to a diligent Search after = 
gra- Truth, as it emaſculates the Mind, and leaves 9 
Re- Ia Man as little Leiſure as Ability for Reflecti- 
be en; but Debauchery or -an abandoned Pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſure, is perfectly inconſiſtent with 
a free Examination. A Man of this Character, 
whatever his Parts may be, 1s never either 
cool and ſedate, or diſintereſted and impartial 
enough to conſider the Pleas that are brought 


Z for 


1 * Spinoza's 34th Letter to the Hier van Blegen- 
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for Religion; he is never ina Temper perfeQ. 
ly free of Spight and Malice, or of Indolence 
and Sloth.; he has not the Patience to go thro? 
a long Proceſs of Reaſoning, and indeed is 
incapable of ſo tedious and unwelcome an In- 
terruption to his ſenſual Enjoyments. A 
Bur Partiality is the main Impediment, 
Let a Man of Pleaſure, who huggs every Ob- 
jection againſt Religion, and lays himſelf out 
to find Difficulties, lay his Hand on his Breaſt, 
and ſeriouſly enquire whether he would be ſo 
nicely ſcrupulous as to the Point of Evidence, 
concerning the Authority and Original of the 
facred Books; if theſe allowed him all the Li- 
berties he is fond of; whether, if he conſider- 
ed Religion as a Friend to his Favourite Affe. 


Qions, he would be at half the Pains to find 


it an Impoſture, or whether he can pretend 
to act as impartially in his Enquiries about 
it, as a Man would do who had nothing to 
gain or loſe by the Deciſion. 

Pride and Am- I is very hard to determine 
bition ordivary what Share of Moral Honelty 
K.. may conſiſt with impious Prin- 
| ciples. This is certain that the 
Cauſe of Religion can gain no Advantage by 
an uncharitable Suſpicion of its Adverfaries, 
or an unfair Aggravation of their real ill Qua- 
lities: Tis poſſible that Men may take up 
bad Opinions, and be fond of them, without 
any Biaſs from Intereſt, or a Propenſion to 
Plesſure; ill Company and Want of Care to 
examine, or certain Prejudices conſiſtent with 


Ho- 


in the Compoſition of a 
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Honeſty, may diſpoſe a Man, otherwiſe virtu- 


ous and. moral, to be an VUnbeliever ; but it 
would be an Exceſs of Charity to ſuppoſe that 
any Man would throw oft all good Principles, 
without any vitious Motive at all, or any In- 
ducement which could be a Blemiſh to his 
Moral Character. 

WAEN People ſet up for Unbelievers on 
the Foot of Reaſon, ſo as to form Schemes of 
Incredulity, and to carry on a ſolemn regular 
Attack upon Religion and Vertue, tis more 
than probable that Pride of Underſtanding, 
or an Itch of confuting the united Wiſdom of 
Mankind, may be the true Cauſe of ſo ſtrange 
a Conduct; and this miſchievous Deſire of 
Admiration, may be as ſtrong an Ingredient 
Speculative Unbelie- 
rer, as the Appetite of Pleaſure is in the Con- 
ſtitution of an unthinking Atheiſt; nor is 
Pride and the AﬀeQation of every ſingular O- 
pinion, which may appear to be the Mark of 
uncommon Capacity, a weaker Motive, with 
the Man of Reaſon and Pride, than looſe De- 
ſires are with the foft and luxurious: For 
it is as natural at leaſt for the firſt to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf from the Herd, as it is for 
the laſt to indulge his Appetite, 

* IT muſt be own'd, no Diſpoſition of 
Mind ſo completely qualifies a Man to be an 
Unbeliever, as nothing gratifies a Man's Va- 
lity ſo much as a Preſumption that he and a 

| 2 1 few 


Deſpicere undequas alios paſſunque videre errare, atque 
am palantes quærere vitæ, Lucret, Lib. 2. 
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few Friends who may owe their Diſcoveries 
to his Converſation are only in the Right, and 
all Mankind beſide in the Wrong; and that 
he alone has Genius and Penetration, enough 
to ſee through a religious Cheat, which has 
long impoſed upon Mankind, or has Courage 
enough to trample upon certain dull Schemes 
of Morals, which the bigotted and credulous 
Vulgar adore. 

WHex a Man is once poſſeſſed of his own 
ſuperior Capacity, he has already got more 
than half Way to Atheiſm. No ſooner does 
he ſet his Face againſt Religion, than he will be 
apt to imagine that he has throughly confuted it. 
A Perſon of his Underſtanding need not ſub- 
mit to the dull ordinary Method of patient En- 
quiry ; he can know the Strength and Weak- 
neſs of an Argument, before he has given 
himſelf the Trouble to examine it; the leaſt 
Hint is ſufficient to undeceive him, and to place 
his Mind in a Situation far above the leaſt Re- 
gard to received Opinions, and common Ob- 
i1ervances | 3 | 

THE Opiniator 1s uſually ſo confirmed 
in his own Judgment, that he ſcorns to at- 
tend to the Means of better Information; the 
filly Affectation of being ever in the Right, 
makes him incapable of a Diſcovery that he 
Was ever in the Wrong, and ſo renders him 
as tenacious of Error, as he was ready to en- 
tertain it, as much above the Humility of 
RetraQation, as he was above the Pains of 
Enquiry. Fp 1 
n E- 
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ries BESIDESs, Ambition has no ſmall Share in 
and ſuch an unreaſonable Attachment; he has 
hat long paſſed for a Virtuoſo among his Friends, 
ugh | and harangued with Admiration in a ſelect 
has | Company; Would he eaſily give up with 
age all bis witty Triumphs againſt Religion? 
mes Would he ſacrifice his peculiar Notions, and 
lous | reduce himſelf to the Level of the Vulgar 2 

Or would he expoſe himſelf to the Imputa- 
»wn tion of Cowardice or Inconſtancy, by a pro- 
1ore ||| felled Change in Favour of Religion? 
Joes IN fine, As a proud Man is ſufficient in his 
U be] own Eyes, for all Manner of Speculation, this 
d it. Conceit puts him upon every Enquiry and 
ſub· Purſuit of Knowledge; and ſo while he graſps 
En- at all Science, he becomes Maſter of none, 
eak· but is forced to take up with a ſuperficial 
ven ſmattering Notion of Things, with no other 
leaſt Effect, than to pleaſe his Vanity, and to give 
lace ¶ him anOpportunity of ſetting his Parts toShow, 
Re · ¶ Soc a Perſon, elated with the Opinion ot his 
Ob- own univerſal Knowledge, will be apt to de- 

ſpiſe Religion as a low Scheme of Principles, 
med as a narrow Syſtem, only fit for the Entertain- 
» at- ment of narrow Minds, eſpecially ſeeing the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution is ſo far from pleaſing 
the Vanity of Men, that nothing can be more 
oppoſite to all its Pretenſions, or more effectu- 
ally confute rhe arrogant Opinion of human 
Sufficiency. „ 

T a x Hiſtory of the Goſpel ſuggeſts Ideas 
to the Mind, which cannot be acceptable ro 
Pride and Vanity, It debars human n, 

FF hs | an 
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and the Pomp of Life, by deſcribing the molt ing 
exalted Perſon in the mea neſt Circumſtances; Mi 
the Precepts of it are not better ſuited to ſuch I rec 
a Temper, unleſs an Obligation to put up the 
Affronts, to think highly of others, and meanly I Me 
of our ſelves, and to be always willing to ftoop laie 
to the meaneſt Offices of Charity, can be thought I jo 
agreeable to the Taſte of a proud Man. con 
RELIGION every where diſparages the wit 
Wifdom and Capacity of Men, and fo lays the I wii 
People of Genius and Learning under a pecu- / 
liar Temptation to diſlike it. Beſides, there I of 
is nothing in the Doctrines of the Goſpel, or the 
Stile and Manner of their Delivery, which is 
very ſuitable to a polite Taſte : Nothing which 
a Man who 1s in Love with his own Notrons, 
or who piques himſelf upon Certainty and 
Demonſtration, will be apt to admire; For 
what Philoſopher would be apt to reliſh an 
incomprehenſible Doctrine, or be content to 
give his Aﬀent, where he neither has clear 
Ideas, or can poſſibly have them? Nay, What 
a Bondage of Underſtanding muft he judge 
it, to be required to receive a myſtetious 
Truth in Spight of a clear and intelligible Pro- 
poſition? | 
IESE were Offences which the ancient 
Philoſophers could never get over, who be- 
ing accuſtomed to witty Speculations, deli- 
vered with all the Adyantage of Language, 
had no little Contempt of a plain Story un- Herr 
artfully told. The Duties of the Croſs, and the I eon 
Mytfteries of Chriſtianity, were equally fhoak- ab 
LES on 
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ing to their Philoſophy, and their haughty 
Minds could not digeſt our Saviour's Reſur- 
rection, whatever Evidences were alledged in 
the Proof of it. Nor was it ſtrange that 
Men ſhould continue Unbelievers, who had 
laid down a Reſolution to receive no Propoſi- 
tion for true, which they did not perfectly 
comprehend, and who treated every Opinion 
with Scorn and Diſdain, which did not ſuit 
with their own Speculation. | 
A Perſon, who ever looked into the Lives 
of Vaniuus or Spinoza, & or ſome others * the 
ame 


* *Tis a ſorry Way of defending Religion to rail at Unbe- 
lievers, as if their Cauſe could not be confuted without 
making their Character odious. That we may not ſeem to 
to take this Method, it would not be improper to quote ſome 
Paſſages from the Works of theſe Gentlemen, which are more 
than ſufficient to prove what is alledged. We may judge 
what a good Share of Self- conceit, the Perſon had who ſuffered, 
at Tolouze, by the firſt Page of his Dialogues, where he in- 
troduces his Friend, with this Complement to himſelf, 
Bone Deus] quantum jatturg fit ab iis qui te non audiunt. 
Eja vir abſque contro verſia de quacunque ſcientia optime 
merites Non ego Thomæ Mori exemplum imitabor, qui cum 
Eraſmum ignoto habitu diſſerentem excipiſſet, ita dixit vel 
Demones vel Eraſmus, ſed ita de tua ſapientia eloquer, vel 
Deus es, vel Vaninus. Spinoza, another Writer of the ſame 
Principles, every where gives the Reader Marks of his 
Vanity and Oftentation ; as if his great Deſign was to paſs 
for a profound Mathematician, all his Paradoxes are drefled 
in the Form of Mathematical Demonſtration, an Appearance 
which is apt to pleaſe the Ignorant, but really of no 
Weight, ſeeing, as a learned Mathematician, Dr. Neiu- 
wentyt, obſerves, People may be very well verſed in thefe 
Ideal or Notional Sciences, and yet be Maſters of very little 
or no Knowledge at all, in Things that actually exiſt and 
come to paſs. It would be a great Omiſhon in an Article 
of Vanity, not to mention Mr. Hobbs, wha, in the Entrance 
| of 
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ſame Character, cannot doubt that Pride had 
a great Share in their Unbelief. Hobbs alone 
was ſo ſtrange Compoſition of Vanity, that 
he did not appear to have had ſo much Con- 
tempt for Religion, as for the Defenders of it; 
nor can he juſtly paſs for a through Atheiſt, 
who every- where makes a God of, his own 
Underſtanding, | 

Tas Pride of Philoſophers of thinking 
Men is ſo great an Enemy and Impediment 
to true Knowledge, and eſpecially to facred 
Truth, that it will not be 1mproper here to 
conſider ſome of its ordinary Effects and 
Symptoms, and to make a few curſory Re- 
flections, in order to ſhow both the Folly and 
miſchievous Conſequences of ſuch a Diſpoſi- 
LL0N- 

A Man would be ſurpriſed to underftand, 
that ſo obvious a Frailty was incident to Per- 
ſons of Learning or good Senſe, if © theſe 
Qualities exempted People from the. greateſt 
Imperfections; or if the ordinary Effects of 
Pride in People of this Character, were not 
too plain to be denied, and at the ſame Time 
too pernicious to admit of any Apology. 

IN DEEP there are ſo many Symptoms of 
this Diſeaſe in the Purſuits of the Mind after 

Truth 
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of his Leviathan, (and any Man who reads it well will be apt 
to believe him) honeſtly confeſſes that he is a Man who loved 
his own Opinions; nor was he ſingular in this Piece of Self- 
love, ſeeing all who have gone about as he did to overthrow 
Schemes of Religion, have been tainted with the ſame Weak- 
neſs. See Mr. Harris's firſt Sermon at Boyle's Lecture, and 
Tactantius de ira Dei. | 
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Truth and Religion, that a Man would be apt 
to, judge, that Pliny's Character of human 
Nature Was as true as it is ſevere; and that 
the Satyr of an inſpired Writer, upon the Ig- 
norance and Sufficiency of Mankind, was 
equally true now, as it was fome Thoufand 
Years ago, That vain Man would fain be wiſe, 
when he is born like a wild Aſs's Colt. * | 
ng  Ov's Ignorance indeed is fo great, that no- 
ne | thing but our Pride can exceed it; and what we 
ed | Want. in Rog Ie, we have the Pleaſure to 
ſupply by Sufficiency. Every Man's Reaſon 
ad Nis che Meaſur of Truth, and his Ideas the 
de. Extent of Poſſibility, when, alas, Truth lies 
5 at tlie Bottom of a Well, and our Ideas are 
oj. not Line enough to reach it; and we are ſo 
far from knowing what may be, that we cans 
ad. rot determine What is; fo far from Certainty 
er- and Aſſurance, in ordinary Life, that we can 
ofs N PCarce arrive at Probability, and are obliged to 
teſt Nbe content for the moſt Part with a glimmering 
Appearance of Truth, which is but the 'Twi- 
light of Reaſon, and not many Degrees from 
down-right Ignorance and Uncertainty. 
Bor how ſhall we mend the Matter, unleſs 
we would have another Nature and Faculties 
than God Almighty has given us? Ignorance 
is in a Thouſand Inſtances incurable, with the 
beſt Opportunities, and the largeſt Capacity of 
be apt Knowledge; 'tis the common Fate of the 
toved ¶ Learned and the Unlearned, the Scholar and 
e the Plowman, the Man who has paſſed all his 
Weak- "8 | Life 


Anima]. que nihil, aut ſuperbuas, aut miſerius. 


1 
Life in retired Study and difficult Speculations, * 
as well as the dull happy Man who was not 74 
made 'for Reflection. | Sh 

NoTHING is more certain than this plain 
Obſervation, that our Knowledge cannot go 
beyond our Ideas, and thoſe too which are 
clear and diſtinct: But alas our Apprehenſions 
of ſome Things are dark and contuled, and of 
many more we can have none at all. There 
are ſome Objects too near, and others too 
remote, to be capable of a diſtinct Perception; 
ſome are ſo vaſt, that our Comprehenſion can- 
not. graſp them; and others ſo little, that 
we cannot lay hold of them; the Luſtre of 
one dazzles us, while we find nothing but 
Darkneſs and Obſcurity in another ; the firſt 
overwhelms our Attention, and the laſt 
makes it very difficult and painful. 

As there are few Matters we underſtand 
ſo throughly, as to form clear and evident 
Propoſitions about them; ſo could we evident- 
ly perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Terms, we might at the ſame Time be 
far from Certainty, ſeeing real Exiſtence, or 
the Truth of Things, does not always anſwer 
the Appcarance. Our Apprehenſions of Things 
vary, and we reje&t To-day, what we ap- 
proved of Yeſterday, and it may be will have 
very different Notions of it To-morrow. A 
plain Demonſtration, that Truth and the Na- 
ture of Things, which is uniform and un- 
changeable, is not always expreſſed by our 


Ideas; and therefore, that the evident Per- 
ception 
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ception of their Agreement or Diſagreement, 
is not of itſelf a ſufficient Criterion or Cha- 
racteriſtick of Truth and Falſhood. 1 
BE SLIDES Experience teaches, that the 
ſame Objects bear a very different Appearance 
to one Man and to another, under the ſame 
or different Circumſtances ; that every Man 
has ſomething peculiar in his Way of Con- 
ception, and that this Diverſity admits of as 
great Variety, as the Size and Complexion of 
our Minds, or the Features and Conſtitution 
of our Bodies. Further, what ſhall we fay of 
thoſe Mediums by which the Images of 
Things are conveyed to the Brain. Can we 
be demonſtrably ſure, that our Senſes do al- 
ways or ever repreſent Objects to us, accord- 
ing to their real Exiſtence; or that the Im- 
preſſions upon the External Organ, are fo 


faithfully communicated to the Brain, as to 
ſuffer no Manner ot Change in the Convey- 
ance? This we could not affirm, unleſs we 
were certain that the Nerves and animal Spi- 


rits perform their Functions always in the 
ſame Way, and without making any Difference 
in the Repreſentation of the ſame Objects. 

FR OM theſe and other Cauſes of Diffe- 
rence we may certainly conclude, that our I- 
deas of the ſame Objects are never perfectly 
the ſame, at two different Periods of Lite ; 
and yet all our Knowledge lyes in a Faculty 
of putting theſe Ideas together, or ſeparating 
them; in comparing one with another, and 
finding out their various Relations and Habi- 

5 tudes 


tudes of Agreement and Dilogy eement. From 
this Difference therefore of {imple Ideas, the 
Materials of all our Knowledge, there muſt 
needs ariſe a very great Variety in our Know. 
ledge at different Times, Ke 
AN p yet whether we argue upon this or 
that Side of a Queſtion, whether we conceive 
the Images of Things, according to this or 
that Model, our Minds are equally affected 
with the Senſe of Truth, and proceed with the 
fame Aſſurance in her Determinations about 
it; our Ideas of Likeneſs and Unlikeneſs 15 
always the ſame, even when the Images of 
Things, and the Relations they appear to 
have one to another, are entirely different, 
unleſs when our Underſtanding happens to be 
in ſo odd a Situation, that it is equally moved 
with the Arguments on either Side, in which 
Circumſtances we ſtagger and fluctuate, ar 
rather our Judgment is ſuſpended, and like 
Buridan's Aſs, becomes incapable of determin- 
ing either one Way or t'other. 
Tun Deſign of theſe Reflections is not ta 
ſhow that there is no ſuch Thing as a certain 
Knowledge of Truth, but only that the clear- 
eſt Apprehenſions of our Minds are no certain 
Meaſure of real Exiſtence, and therefore that 
we can make no juſt Concluſion from the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, to 
the Diſadyantage of revealed Religion; ſee- 
ing Truth and the Nature of Things is not 
always conformable to our Ideas. 


BuT 
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Bur ſure, if Certainty is not always the 


Reſult of clear Ideas, it is much leſs to be ex- 


peed in Matters, where we cannot pretend 
to that Advantage; and yet nothing 1s more 
common than for Men to argue from their T- 
deas to what really exiſts, and by a greater 
Stretch of Preſumption to reaſon from their 
Want of Ideas to what is impoflible, 
To this extraordinary Method of reaſon ing 
Men are beholden for their high and mighty 
Confidence, that Myſtery is the ſame as Non- 
ſenſe, and Miracle as Impoſſibility; for if they 
were put to the Queſtion, they could hardly give 
2 Reafon for rejecting Miracles, unleſs it were 
that Experience neyer furniſhed them with 
any Inſtance of that Kind. But fure it cannot 
be more reafonable to affirm there never was 
a Miracle, becauſe you never faw ſuch a Per- 
formance, than it is to ſay, nothing can be 
incomprehenſible, becauſe then you could not 
comprehend it; but theſe are precarious and ar- 
rogant Suppoſitions, that your own Experience 
or Ideas are the Meafure of Truth and Poſſibi- 
lity, or that nothing is to be admitted as ei- 
ther true or poſſible, of which you are not a- 
ble to form any Notion. | 
How raſh a Concluſion is this, which 
is every Day confuted by every Man's Expe- 
rience ; no Body almoſt being fo ignorant, 
as not to have found many Things at laſt to 
be true, which he conſidered as incredible at 
firſt Propoſal. The Diſcovery of America 
furniſned People with certain * of 
ants 
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Plants and Animals in that Hemiſphere, which 
the moſt learned Europeans had neither ſeen 
or heard of before. Modern Travels have gi- 
ven a great Probability to ſome Relations in 
Herodot, and ſhow'd that what had an 
Air of Romance in that Author, was neither 
impoſſible nor unlike to be true; and every 
Body knows that ſome modern Diſcoveries 
in natural Philoſophy, admitted by the learn- 
ed, and proved by undoubted Experiments, 
have paſſed for ſome Thouſands of Years, for 
as errant Chimeras as the Notion of the Anti- 
podes ; now, ſeeing all this muſt be allowed 
to be true, why ſhould People lay it down as 
a Principle in Religion, which cannot be ad- 
mitted in Matters of daily Experience? Shall 
our Knowledge and Ideas be rather acknow- 
ledged as the Standard of Truth in Religion, 
than in Matters of Science, when it is gene- 
rally owned, that the Subjects of Religion, 
are ſo far above our Comprehenſion, that we 


can have but few Ideas about om, which 
; | 


we can pretend to be clear and diſtin 
Myſteries not As for Mylteries, or incom- 
incredible, prehenſible Doctrines, would 
our Vanity admit the Thought, 
the Nature of God is ſo little proportioned to 
our Faculties, that we always go beyond our 
Depth, when we endeavour too much to 
make it to be underſtood-: And indeed 'tis 10 
clear a Dictate of natural Reaſon, that an in- 
finite Being muſt be incomprehenſible to 2 
finite Mind, that nothing but either a ſon 
17 re- 
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Preſumption of our own Sufficiency, or a De- 
ſign to make Difficulties, could put Men upon 
a curious Enquiry into his Nature and Attri- 
butes, or what is fit or unfit for infinite Wiſ- 
dom to do. But what had become of the main 
Objections againſt Religion, if Allowance had 
beea made tor this Diſproportion, when theſe 
are chiefly founded upon the incomprehenſible 
Difficulties of the Divine Nature and Actions, 
inſomuch, that if Unbelievers were obliged 
to be ſilent upon this Article, they would 
want not only all their Philoſophy, but at 
leaſt two Thirds of their Wit. 25 L908 
AN p here we have another , Sumo. 
Symptom, and a common Effect Fwy + Pride, A 
of Pride, namely a vain Purſuit vain Curioſity te 
of Knowledge without Ideas, 23 
and beyond the Extent of them. ſible. 
. By indulging ſuch indiſcreet 
ion, Speculations, Men have not only thrown away 
We their Time and Abilities, (which might have 
hich qualified them for great Improvements, if 
rightly employed) but have furniſhed Unbe- 
Om. lievers with Arguments againſt Religion, and 
ould given no ſmall Scandal to plain Believers, by 
ght, ¶ intangling them in Diſputes of great Difficulty, 
1 tO and no real Importance. All theſe Inconve- 
our ¶ niencies might have been prevented, had the 
1 tO F inquiſitive Part of Mankind confined their 
is 10 Enquiries to the Bounds which Nature pre- 
in- ſcribed to them. Had the Schoolmen, for 
to 2 Example, who have ventured fartheſt in the 
fond Depths of Speculation, made a truer Judg- 
Pre- ment 
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not poſſibly either explain or accotint for. By 
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ment of the Nature of Things, and a modeſter 
Eſtimate of their o-]n Abilities, the World 
had. not been amuſed with vain Subtilities, 
which have only ſerved to make Religion 
ridiculous to its Enemies, and difficult to- its 
Friends; and in the End proved, that: they 
equally miſunderſtood the Myſteries of the 
Goſpel, and-the Philoſophy of e4r:ftotle. But 
Men of ſubtile Wit, and Abundance of Leiſure 
having once given themſelves up to a vain 
Speculation, which they wanted Materials to 
employ, were under a- Necoſſity of ſpining 
Cob -· webs out of their own Brain, and then 
having clapped upon them the Nickname of 
Phitoſophy, were not a little pleaſed with 
Not ions which were entirely their own. 
Tos was the ſame Iteh. or Leproſy of 
Knowledge, which led ſo many ancient and 
modern Chriſtians out of the beaten Road of 
ſolid Truth, into the moſt dangerous Opini- 
ons; I ſay it was the Vanity of pretending 
to explain and account for difficult Doctrines, 


of which they either had no Ideas at all, or 


none clear and diſtinct; and therefore could 


this Preſumption it has happened, that Men 
of Metaphyſical Wit have philoſophiged them - 
ſelves either out of common Senfe, or the 
Articles of Faith; and while the ſacred Name 
of Truth has been every where, and by every 
Body uſurped, all Regard to the Thing itſelf 
has been almoſt entirely loſt, as well as all 


ſueceſs: 


E 
er ſucceſsful Methods of Enquiry after it ſtrange- 
1d Wy negletted. , 
s, | BUT this is not the worſt Effect of ill- 
My placed Speculation. Not only has Socinus and 
its Ihis Followers taken up the baffled Weapons 
ey fof the Schoolmen, and borrowed the moſt 
he Eplauſible Objections againſt the Truth, from 
ut - theſe Learners in Language and Philoſophy : 
re But indeed all who have made any conſide- 


in Trable Effort againſt natural or revealed Re- 
to Iligion, have fought againſt Truth under the 
ng ame Standard. | 
en Tuns E Gentlemen had ſtudied the Arts 
of ef Philoſophy and Contention ſo long, till they 
ith vere able to dreſs up Religion in any antique 
Habit, or Fool's Coat, as was moſt proper to 
of Waiſe a Laugh, and had acquired a competent 


ill of making the graveſt,the moſt abſurd and 
idiculous Appearance. But had the ſame Per- 
ons, who have indulged the Philoſophical Hu- 
our, even to Atheiſm, and a Denial of that 
ruth, which is the Foundation of all others, 
deen as ſober and diſcreet, as they were ſubtile 
Diſputants, Religion had ſuffered nothing by 
their Learning and Abilities. Had Spinoa, 
Por Example, who was the firſt that pretended 
to reduce Atheiſm to a Syſtem, curb'd an In- 
quiſitive Genius, and kept himſelf to the 
honeſt Trade of making Glaſſes, he had not 
diſturbed good Order by a learned Sort of 
jargon, nor ſubtilized his credulous Diſciples 
but of all Religion, by a Scheme of Notions, 
yhich it is more than probable he did not 
B b under- 


| ©. 
underſtand himſelf? Or had that young Rake W. 
Vanninus been content to rail at Religion] fer 
in the Stile of a vulgar Atheiſt, he had nol ! 
purſued his Enquiries fo far, as to know the] Par 
filly Things which Men of Learning may] am 
alledge upon an incomprehenſible Subject, ſtil 
and ſo wanted the Temptation to deny what 
the Philoſophy of the Times repreſented as 1 
Contradiction. / 
To add no more upon this Head, Our mo: 
dern Unbelievers would have very little t 
ſay, if ſome Philoſophical Divines did na 
fupply their Invention with proper Material; 
Had they wanted this Advantage, tis probable 
they would have gone on to laugh, without 
the leaſt Pretence to Argument; nay *tis pd 
ſible they lad been put to ſuch hard Shifs 
that from mere Neceſſity they might have 6 
turned to the old Road of believing ſom 
Things to be true, which human Reaſo 
eould not fathom. Tis certain they woull bar: 
have been for ever incapable to argue them | 
felves or others out of Religion, or to ſhow at that 
Wit in making a Jeſt of it; for which Reaſon Me 
they would have had no Temptation to laugi crec 
At all, and then all that impertinent Rajlleyl ſtiar 
which makes ſo great a Part of ſome Diſcourſe fenc 
upon Religion, had been ſpared, and all tha wit! 
| | | WH Worle tice 


UC. Read Ymphitheatrum nature © providentie, Page 10g are 1 
where you have an impious Account of the Deity in the one 
Language of the Schools, and the Confutation of it in the 

four Sermbns of Monſr. Suurin, Tire 1. Sur les: profitndew read 
Didine, P. 181. | 
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Rakel World agreed to talk of a ſerious Subject in a 
gion ſerious Manner. | 
not NoTHiNG is ſurer, than that a great 


the! Part of the Diſputes which Chriſtians have 
may | among themſelves, and which have been and 
ct, {till are the Subject of endleſs Contention and 
what Scandal, have been bred and cheriſhed by an 
as 1 Itch ot Speculation, and may be ealily reſolved 
into Queſtions of Philoſophy ; with which had 
mo. either Men not meddled at all, or managed 
le ul with more Sobriety, they had not only laveg 
na themielves the vain Labour of writing ſo 
erial Many unintelligible Volumes, but had like- 
babll wiſe prevented the Hurt which Religion has 
chou ſuffered in the ScuMe. Chriſtians had not been 
pol ſo much torn with the Briars and Thorns af 
Shifl Diſputes, the Way to Heaven had been much 
ven plainer to all Sorts of Men; nor would ſo 
ſom many half Philoſophers and through Atheiſts 
eaſoll made Shipwreck of their Faith upon the hard 
xoul barren Rock of Religious Controyerly. _ 
them *T 1s a Truth too obvious and melancholly, 
auf that nothing has contributed more to make 
Lea ſon Men Infidels, or to confirm them in their In- 
laugl credulity, than the Differences among Chri- 
allen ſtians. When Unbelievers obſerve the De- 
our tenders of the Fairh titling at one another 
11 thch with the Weapons of Philoſophy, and take No- 
world tice how much better they contute one another, 
I than defend themſelves, how many Triumphs 
ag? 16 are raiſed over this or that Denomiaation, 
7 in one or tother Scheme of Principles, they 
finden readily conclude, that the Chriſtian Religion 
is really as indefenſible as the peculiar Tenets 
B b 2 of 


of a Sect. This indeed is a very raſh Con- 
cluſion, but it is notwithſtanding ſo common, 
and Men ſo readily go into it, that it may be 
there is no Way of preventing ſo fatal a Mit- 
take, but for Chriſtians to leave all Contro- 
verſy in Favour of particular Opinions to the 
Diſputers of the World, and to chule ſome 
other Method of contending for the Faith, 

* Tis certainly no improper Advice to 
young People, who, if their Heads are turned 
to Philoſophy, are too apt to fall in Love with 
every Speculation, which wears the Face of it, 
and to tollow this aukward Miſtreſs ſo far in 
ſolitary By-roads, till they have loſt the Way 
to Truth, and the Scent of it. By this Ex 
travagancy it happens, that the Men of Study 
are commonly of all Men fartheſt from th: 
Extremes of Devotion ; Speculation too often 
begets Doubts, and entertains them, and 
Doubts ſeldom fail of ending in a Concluſion, 

© AMONG all the Miſeries (ſays an ingent 

Conceit of our 6: ous Aut hor) to which Man. 
own Acquiſition - Kind is born, and ſubjected 
in Knowledge, „in the whole Courſe of his 
2 great Obtru*- © Life, he has this one Felicity 
_ - * to comfort and ſupport him, 

* that in all Ages, in all Things, every Man is 
always in the Right,” This may probably 
paſs for a ſatyrical Aggra vation of human 


Sufficiency; however it is founded in a very 
true Obſervation, that as the Bulk of Mankind 
profeſs to adore right Reaſon, ſo they always 


AND 
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AND the Miſchief is, Self-conceit is a 
Diſeaſe of the Mind, as difficult in the Cure, 
as it is common, and apt to take the faſteſt 
Hold of a learned Opiniator. Such a Perſon is 
ſo far gone, that a Man who undertakes him, 
mult have himſelf a good Share of the Diſeaſe; 
he talks of nothing but Certainty and Demon- 
{tration, all his Concluſions are infallible, and 
you cannot diſpute any one of them, without 
{ſetting him upon the Cry, Great is Diana 
among the Epheſians. He is ſo entrenched 
within, Arguments and Authorities, that your 
beſt Reaſon can have no Acceſs to him ; and 
in Spight of all your Rhetorick, you may 
ſooner perſuade him that you are Sceptick or 
Atheiſt, than that a Perſon of his Reading and 
good Senſe is capable of a Miſtake. 

Bur however hard it may be to bring 
People to Reaſon, who pleaſe themſelves with 
the Fancy of an oracular Reaſon, or an in- 
fallible human Judgment; who can fathom*the 
Depths of Nature, and trace her thro' all her 
ſecret Operations, who can deſcribe the whole 
Proceſs of the Creation, and the End for 
which every Thing was made ; in fine, who 
without knowing what Motion 1s, or the 
Frame and Make of the meaneſtInſect, are yet 
learned enough to determine the preciſe Mag- 
nitude and Diſtances of the Celeſtial Bodies, ro 
give 'a clear Account. of their various Mo- 
tions, and the Times of their ſeveral Revolu- 
tions; I ſay, however hard it may be to con- 
vince People of their Inſufficiency, 2 

inds 
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Minds have run a Circle of Arts and Sciences, 
and ſeem to bear ſome Image and Reſemblance 
of Omniſcience: It will not be hard to per- 
ſuade a modeſt Enquirer, Who knows a little 
of the Hiſtory of Learning, that neither the 
Ancients nor Moderns, whoever may be 
thought to deſerve the Precedence, have any 
great Reaſon to boaſt of their Acquilitions. 
And ſeeing neither the Scholars of our Time, 
por their Maſters have made ſo good Ule of 
a very long Experience, as to acquire the 
Knowledge of a Thouſand uſeful Truths, which 
may be ſubſervient to the Comfort and Web 
fare of Mankind; and ſeeing their moſt un- 
diſputed Improvements in Knowledge are very 
impertect, and accompanied with much Igno- 
rance and Uncertainty ; ſuch a Perſon will bg 
apt to conclude, that thoſe Faculties are not 
much to be depended on, which have hitherto 
done them ſo little Service, and that it is too 
late for Men to expect any great Improve- 
ment in the abſtruſer Sciences, the Specula 
tions of Religion and Philoſophy from that 
purblind Reaſon, which has ſo often fail'd 
them in the moſt uſeful and neceſſary Parts of it, 
Knowledge. ir 
AND that theſe Defects of human Science E thr 
are not to be aſcribed to any particular ImperÞ ign 
diments, or native Incapacity, or to any Want que 
of Opportunities, which ſome Nations might up 
labour under, but to a neceſſary Imperfection i by 
and Weakneſs of the human Underftanding, 15 lear 
plain from one Obſeryation, viz. That the the 
higheſt 
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higheſt Improvements of Knowledge have not 


excecded a certain Pitch, and is always ſtint- 
ed to the natural Capacity of the Mind, be- 
yoad which it can no more Reach, than the 
Growth and Size of the human Body can ex- 
ceed a certain Degree of Bulk and Stature, in 
Proportion to its particular Make, Exerciſe and 
Nouriſhment. ; | 
Tus whatever Variety there may have 
been in the State of human Knowledge; tho? 
Learning has often changed its Channel, o- 
verflowed its uſual Banks in ſome Countries, 
and run almoſt dry in others, yet like Wa- 
ter, which can never be forced higher than 
the Fountain from which it proceeds, it 
never has nor can poſſibly extend beyond 
thoſe Bounds which the Author of Nature pre- 
ſeribed to it. St 
x we may credit a Perſon, who was no ill 
Judge of the Matter, the Phyſicks of all the 
ancient Philoſophers, without excepting any, 
were ridiculous; and altho' later Improve- 
ments have brought this Science to a great- 
er Degree of Perfection in all the Branches of 
it, than could have been well expected, yet 
it is plain Mankind are incapable of any 
through Knowledge of Bodies, as they are 
ignorant of their proper Eſſences, and conſe- 
quently of the Eſſential Properties depending 
upon them; a Piece of Ignorance incurable 
by all the laborious Experiments of the moſt 
learned Society. And while trom that and o- 
ther Defects of human Knowledge, our The- 
Ories 
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ories of the Earth are raiſed,not upon a through 
Penetration of the Cauſes and Springs of Mo- 
tion, but only upon own arbitrary Principles 
and narrow Schemes, the beſt Accounts of natu- 
ral Philoſophy muſt be chargeable with Dif. 
culties, which none but a Philoſopher's Un- 
derſtanding is able to digeſt. And till we 
arrive at ſuch a Knowledge, that is, till God 
Almighty beſtow upon us new Faculties, we 
may amuſe our ſelves and others in railing one 
Theory and Hypotheſis upon the Ruin of a- 
nother, wirhout the leaſt Addition to our real 
Knowledge ; and indeed we may judge how 
little of that Kind we may expect, when the 
greateſt Philoſophick Genius, which any Age 
has produced, was able to give us no better 
Account of the Motion of the heavenly Bo- 
dies; the Principle of Gravitation, and the 
Laws of a Motion, being as yet a dark Story, 
and it may be will continue to be ſo to the 
End of the World. 

Bu x it is not ſtrange we ſhould under- 
ſtand ſo little of the Syſtem of Nature, when 
Men are ſo much at a Loſs about that Part 
of Knowledge, of which they are the greateſt 
Maſters ; for tho? the Principles of Morals are 
capable of a ſtrict Demonſtration, the Appli-. 
cation of theſe general Maxims to particular 
Caſes, are and it may be ever will be the 
Subje& of Contention. 

Wren Men conſider their own Notions, 
abſtracting from Nature and real Exiſtence, 
they ſet themſelves a-drift without any Com- 
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paſs of Pilot, and are apt to loſe themſelves 
in an Ocean of Speculation, or they build 
Caſtles in the'Air, and entertain themſelves 
with meer Imagination: That Part of Sei- 
ence, we call Metaphyſicks, being a very 
barren Soil, which after it has been cultivat- 
ed by the nobleſt Genius, has yielded no- 
thing worthy of the Pains, as we may judge 
by the Performances of Ariſtotle in that Kind, 
which are fo profoundly obſcure, that one of 
his moſt learned Admirers could not under- 
Rand them after a Twelfth Reading. 

TIxDttD When our Ideas are the Meas 
ſure and Standard of themſelves, and are 
conſidered abſtracted from the Nature of Things, 
we may reaforably expect Certainty, upon 
which Foundation are raiſed all the fine De- 


monſtrations of the Mathematical Kind. 


However it cannot be denied, that Mathe- 
maticians have had their Diſputes, as well as 
other Philoſophers, and that there are more 
difficult Queſtions and Problems in this Sci- 
ence, than either Archimedes or Sir 1/aac New- 
ton was able to give an Account of; and it 
is not improbable that theſe Gentlemen would 
oftner fall by the Ears, and their Quatrels 
make a greater Noiſe, if they had the ſame 
Temptation to contend about Lines and Fi- 
gures, which Men have to fall out about Mo- 
rals and Religion, 
IESE general Remarks upon the Sub- 
jet of Learning, are not impertinent in an 
Enquiry into the Caufes of Incredulity, as 
7 "ES they 
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they tend to ſhow the Weakneſs and Inſuffici. 
ency of human Underſtanding, whence a mo. 
deſt Man would conclude, that human Rea. 
ſon (fo far we can judge by the ProduQions 
of it) is no ſuch comprehenſive Faculty, ag 
ſome would make it, and cannot with any 
'Pretence to Truth be conſidered as a compe- 

tent Guide in the Way to Happineſs, 
A Notion as much contrary to the Senti- 
ments of the beſt Heathen Philoſophers, as 

it is contrary to later Experience *. 

; Nov, if meer Reaſon is inſufficient to 
\ how us the Way to Happineſs, we cannot 
expect to attain, in the Strength of it, a firm 
and unſhaken Belief of the Chriſtian Religi- 
on; indeed nothing leſs than a Divine IIlu- 
mination can beget in us ſuch a Perſuaſion, ii 
Spight of all thele Difficulties and ObjeQtians 
which are apt to riſe in our Minds againſt it; 
nothing leſs, I fay, than a Divine Principle 
can ſubdue all our falſe Reaſonings, and cap- 
tivate our Minds to the Obedience of Faith. 
To that bleſſed Spirit, who enlightens e- 
very Man, who comes into the World, and 
prepares the Minds of ignorant Sinners to re- 
ceive the Truth in the Love of it, be all Glory 

* and Praiſe, &c. h ; 
j ** The Learned Biſhop of Avranches, in a Diſcourſe upon 
4 the Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, has proved how lit- 
5 tle the beſt Philoſophers truſted to the Dictates of human 
1 Reaſon, and how far they were from expecting Certainty in 
that Way; and it is the Obſervation of the Author of the 
Leviathan, that no living Creature is ſubje& to the Privi- 
lege of Abſurdity but Man .only, and of = thoſe are of 
all moſt {qbje4 to ed als Al P. 1. 2 Jy 
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Age th, Line 2. dele to, P. 14. l. 10. read to ſuppoſe, ibid. 
I. 22. r. probable Evidenoe, inſtead of probable Cer- 
ainty, p. 27. L. 17. r. of Stiffneſs. Diſcourſe III. P. 155. 
Note, Line 8. dele then, and r. their Zeal, p. 164. l. 4: r. 
has nothing, p- 173. r. Deſpicere unde queas, at the Bot. 
tom of the Page, p. 175. L. laſt, r. debaſes. p. 187. I. 8. 
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